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Liberals Key to NY Election; 
Dulles 





ech Purge 
May Oust 
jottwald 


By GEORGE MARANZ 
Special to The New Leader 
PARIS. 
NEW PURGE amounting to a 
nationwide upheaval is expect- 
ed to break out hourly in 
gue, with Minister of the Interior 
k as the main victim—and Presi- 
Klement Gottwald a possible vic- 
I have learned exclusively from 
ticularly well-informed French 
ver who has just returned by 
from Prague. 
1 sek will be accused of having en- 
Hed the most important members of 
Opposilion to escape abroad. 
#resident Gottwald may also be a 
Him of the purge, although it is 
Merally expected that the charges 
mst him are insufficient for a trial, 
Phe will only be dismissed from 
fe. The main accusation brought 
inst Gottwald is that he displays 
; ficient energy even in public 
hes, although his portraits are still 
seen everywhere in Prague. 
hoslovak Premier Zapotocky and 
Meral Secretary of the Communist 
Geminder, who represent the 
Aiorm, are expected to remain 
“strong men” after the purge. 


pee Same observer described to me 
Wave of indignation which broke 
in Prague Communist circles when 
Via's election to the UN Secur- 
Council became known in Prague. 
described the election as “the 
insult to Czechoslovakia since 
h.” The Jugoslavs still have their 
ganda office in Prague, with large 

™@ windows exhibiting Tito’s por- 
Rand Serb translations of French 


Tecent wave of arrests has trans- 
f Prague into a gloomy city, with 
Peds deploring the fact that their 
are being dragooned for com- 
education in Marxism-Lenin- 
It is generally known in Prague 
the arrested, numbering many 
MGS, are brought to special “edu- 
Camps” where they are never 
dad but forced to work ex- 
hard and listen to three hours 
Classes of political education. 
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Tries New GOP Policy 


All Parties Split in Campaign 
Marked by Independent Upsurge 


By DANIEL JAMES 


EW YORK’S FREQUENTLY CONFUSING but rarely dull election 
campaign is geared for a climactic finish on November 8, and the 
number one fact emerging from all the fire and smoke of battle is 

that a new political force has arisen in the Empire State. Little noticed 
by observers, the Liberal party, a “right-wing” offshoot of the now 


Communist-dominatea American 


Labor party, has achieved enough 


strength after five years in existence to determine the character and tone 
of a decisive electoral struggle in the nation’s biggest state. 
Riding high after delivering a stunning defeat to Tammany Hall when 


it elected Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


party was able to serve notice on both 
the Republicans and Democrats Inst 
summer that their best candidates 
would be demanded of them. Hanging 
over both major parties was the con- 
stant threat that either would be penal- 
ized by finding the Liberals in alliance 
with the other. 

Leading Democrats objected to run- 
ning former Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man for the unexpired term of retired 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, because 
they feared his defense of Mrs. Eleanoi 
Roosevelt in the Barden Bill debate 
with Cardinal Spellman had alienated 
Catholic voters. Liberal party leaders 
David Dubinsky and Alex Rose held 
three conferences with Lehman—who 
had wanted to run but who was dis- 
turbed by reports of Democratic dis- 
content—and persuaded Lehman to 
make the race. 

After New York City Mayor William 
O’Dwyer declared himseli a candidate 
for re-election on the Democratic ticket, 
the Liberals convinced Republican 
Newbold Morris to run against him 
But leading Republicans —like their 
Democratic counterparts in Lehman’s 
case—objected to Morris because Mor- 
ris has in common with them only 
the same party label, and because 
Morris was the protege of another GOP 
maverick, the late Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. Only the threat of running 
Morris on the Liberal line alone, thus 
leaving the GOP probably to run a 
poor third in any race involving a 
Republican regular, made Republican 
leaders go along with Morris. 

The Morris candidacy is decisive 
not only because it has become a 
rallying point for clean government 
enthusiasts. Morris on the Liberal 
line guarantees that anti-O’Dwyer 
sentiment will not flow into the Re- 
publican party or be altogether dis- 
sipated, for disgruntled Democrats 
can simultaneously register their 
preference for Lehman on the same 
line. It is not an exaggeration, or a 
semantic paradox, to say that without 
Liberal backing of Republican Morris 
the fight of the Democrat, Lehman, 
would have been a lost one. 

a we * 

AS IT IS, the Senatorial race is an 
unprecedented bitter-end battle. Sen- 
ator John Foster Dulles, an interim 
appointee, is actually testing a new 
GOP strategy which, if successful in 


, to Congress on May 17, the Liberal 


defeating Lehman, may see the Re- 
publicans stumping in 1950 and 1952 
on an out-and-out conservative plat- 
form; on the other hand, a Lehman 
victory will be interpreted as a fresh 
mandate for the Fair Deal. 

In the mayoralty showdown, O’Dwyer 
is fighting for his political future-— 
which may involve the Governorship 
in 1950; and for that of the local Dem- 
ocratic party—which almost certainly 
will require overhauling should 
O'Dwyer be defeated. Newbold Morris, 
the Mayor's Republican-Liberal-Fu- 
sion opponent, is making a strenuous 
attempt to usher in another “clean 
government” era like La Guardia’s; if 
he succeeds, Tammany will be ban 
ished, local Republicans will be half- 
cheered, and the Liberals will be 
catapulted into the balance of powe" 
in city and state. 

3efore the first week in Novembe1 
arrives, startling new developments 
in the city at least—are anticipated in 
a campaign already reminiscent of the 
tense, exciting post-Jimmy Walker 
period. Morris, who has made under- 
world kingpin Frank Costello a central 
issue by charging that he is ‘the real 
boss of the Democratic machine in 
New York,” is expected to follow up 
his steady drumfire concerning graft, 
corruption and scandal in the O’Dwyer 
regime with new revelations which 
promise to keep New Yorkers rocking 
on their heels. 

If New York’s campaign is not dull, 
neither is it simpie to analyze. The 
only generalization it is safe to make 
is that labels have been rendered 
meaningless and the voter will face a 
bewildering array of political mer- 
chandise on Election Day. 


® 


THE LIBERAL PARTY SLATE of 
Lehman and Morris is supported by 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Though the Liberals are united intern- 
ally on Lehman, a few of their trade 
union leaders prefer O’Dwyer to 
Morris on the grounds that a Morris 
victory will aid the party of Taft and 
Hartley. The same division obtains 
within ADA, but the O’Dwyer minor- 
ity there—numbering about a third— 
bases its position on Democratic party 
ties. A great majority of CIO and 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Exterminate the Russians? 


'‘Diaperologists’' Call Them ‘Inferior’, Imply We Should 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


WO YEARS AGO the Navi 
granted the 
Columbia Unive t\ 


nece ary funds for 

project. Re 
search in Contemporary Culture ol 
which the politi ill nost important 
phase is a study of Ru n culture b 
a group of (¢ nn anthropol t 


ihe first re t iL these tude 





Orthopsucholog 


Dallin 


carried nil 
article by the late Ruth Benedict t 
which remarks by Margaret Mead wer 
attached 

It is not hard to gue why ce part 
ments dealing with national defense 
should be interested in the national 
cultures” of Eastern Europe. If the 
are to prepare for military defens« 
and they 
they did not—the must also 


would be iilt ot a crime 


gate possible future ttitucde of local 


population group to foreign army 
Strategic plans must depend on thi 
anticipated popular reaction; and pol 
tical plans are determined by it to 


great extent 

Certain departments, however, want 
an anthropological approach to this 
problem. They have sponsored and 
financed a project which is based on 
the presumption that the policies of 
any government reflect the basic cha 
racter of its people; that actually there 
is no distinction between people and 
government; that in its political be- 
havior every nation is guided by a set 
of relatively stable traits acquired in 
early childhood, and that its 
cannot help but follow 
toms peculiar to thei 
habits and customs are of 


member 
habits and cus- 
nation. If thes« 
bellicose 
or totalitarian, or aggressive character 
no defeat or revolution will make then 
less so. It is not surprising that witl 
such an approach to the prablems, ou 
researchers have produced a work of 


rather dubious qualit 


AS FAR AS the ‘Russians are con- 
cerned, the scientist prot to -hat 
discovered some | c elements in Rt 
sian character which have a direct 


pact on political ttt le@ Ra n 


fear, the a ri yn the | 
features of Ru n iracte 4 , 
duces a feelu 0 ult and of respor 
ibilit I< crime neve com! tted 
Another trait, allegedl pecifie for the 
Russians, is the } 1 Value ttributed 
to orgie uch ; oO tic feasts.” and 
“prolonged drinkin bouts.” We learn 
with surprise that Russians “tend f 
prefer a huge feast followed by month 


of meagre fare to a little improvement 
in their daily diet 

Personal outbreaks, we are told, are 
characteristic of this people, as are 
violence and use of violence and the 
notion that “strong feelings have a po- 
sitive value.” Russians do not under- 
stand “privacy,” nor is there a word 
for “privacy” in Russian. Russians be- 
lieve it is futile to oppose whatever 
authority is in power. These alleged 
traits of the Russian character serve 
to explain Russian internal affairs, 


violent revolution, unrestricted dicta 
torship, and the collectivist economy 
As far as international affairs are con 
cerned, and in particular the attitude 
toward the United States, it is allegedly 


an element of the tussian characte 


easily to become one’s friend, then one’ 
enemy, then on friend again. And 
i to t i i ol ( or bilit 
ense ( dut to tl t lack of 
neatne ar ncurable gabbine 


How were these deplorable cha 
racteristics formed? By a stroke of 
genius, our scientists discovered that 
Russian character bears a close re 
lationship to Russian methods of 
swaddling babies. We learn with 
horror that these methods are cruel: 
“After tight wrapping in the blan- 
ket, the bundle is taped with criss- 
cross lashings till it is, as the Rus- 
sians say |?| ‘like a log of wood for 
the fireplace.’ The savage Russian 
mother, the story continues, is some- 
times merciless: the child “cannot 
breathe and is saved from strangling 
only by loosening the bindings.” This 
kind of swaddling creates in the baby 
a feeling of pain and frustration; the 
baby “reacts with intense destructive 
rage"; hence grows “a feeling of 
overwhelming strength.” And finally. 
there arise “wishes to destroy the 
constraints and constrainers.” 


All th astonishing and absurd in- 
formation about Russian mothers and 
babies w collected not in Russia but 
in America, where a certain number of 
Russian mother-immigrants were que 
tioned. I happen to know Russian 


others in New York who protested 
vigorously against these theories, when 
asked to confirm the strange findings 
of the anthropologists. They insisted 
that there is no less maternal love in 
Russia than elsewhere! but their pro- 
testing statements were ignored. 

A great number of anthropologists 
reject the swaddling theory as an at- 
tempt to substitute a ‘diaperology” 
for the science of anthropology. This 
writer does not belong to the guild of 
anthropologists, but knows enough of 
Russia and the Russian people to chal- 
lenge the scientific value of these 
findings 


lige of Russia and the Russians will 


Everyone with some knowl- 
eC 
confirm that many of the _ personal 
scientist 
do not exist at 


traits discovered” by these 


n the Russian character 


all; others are common to many people 
in Europe 

Few of the membe of the Columbia 
esearch project know Russian; almost 


one seems ever to have visited Russia 


Considering such appalling ignorance 
t required real audacity to make the 
1 cientific” clair and draw the 
veepin political conclu 1 tney 


STAR OF the Columbia team and 
father of the new science of diape 
ology is the 3ritish anthropologist 
Geoffrey Gorer, author of a book, The 
American People, in which other startl- 
ng revelations are made. Why, for 
example, are “fears frequently ex- 
pressed that America will be reduced 
to want if it lets its food or resources 
outside the country?” Mr. Gorer 
answers: American babies are fed ac- 
cording to a timetable, however hungry 
they may be between feedings; “and so 
most American babies learn to ex- 
perience hunger and the fear of 
hunger.” Hence the “anxiety induced 
by an unbalanced budget, by the fear 


of depletion of [our] possible assets.” 
What is the explanation of isolationism 
in the United States? Says Mr. Gorer: 
a basic element of the American’s cha- 
racter is “the desire to be loved coupled 
with a strong fear of rejection, of being 


treated as unworthy of love’”—in priv- 
ate as well as political affairs—and out 
of this fear often comes “rejection be- 


rejected” by the other 


de Hen “emotional rejection of 
Europe.” Thu i isolationism ex- 
plained! 
Behind these concepts we already 
‘in to see the acrobat dressed in a 
cientific gown. This impression is 
enghtened when we are introduced 
to some of Mr. Gorer’s other extra 


ordinary findings. For instance, his ex- 
planation of an alleged “addiction of 
American men to milk as a drink.” The 
basis for this, Mr. Gorer tells us, is the 
..” the 
very great erotic fetishist value given 
to women’s breasts in contemporary 
America 


hunger of the child as well as . 


well-developed breasts 
under a tight-fitting overgarment are 
thought to surpass almost any amount 
of nudity.” We have always thought 
that the high amount of consumption 
of milk in America was a direct result 
and symptom of her well-being. Now 
we have a more profound, erotic ex- 
planation. Some time ago swaddling 
was being discussed by a group at 
Harvard University, with Mr. Gore: 
present. The Soviet dictator was per- 
fectly explained as a perfect expression 
of the Russian national character. Then 
omeone said in a timid voice: 

‘But I understand Stalin is not a 
Russian; they say he is a Georgian.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Gorer said embar- 


rassed, 





A Russian professor confirmed the 
fact of Stalin’s Georgian birth. Un- 
fortunately the anthropologist was not 
in a position to report how Georgian 
mothers swaddle their babies, and, in 
particular, how the Great Dictator was 
swaddled sixty-nine years ago... 


* * 


THE IMPLICATIONS of Mr. Go- 
rer’s findings are that the Russian 
people is lost to the peaceful, civil- 
ized world; that each generation. 
once out of its infancy and educated, 
will always act in a violent, aggres- 
sive way and will be fickle in its in- 
ternational attitudes; that in home af- 
fairs violence and terrorism will pre- 
vail, personal freedom be absent, 
and democracy remain an unknown, 
alien concept. And that, therefore, 
this nation must be torn to pieces, 
destroyed, and its remnants pushed 
as far as possible to the East, into 
Asia, into the tundras and deserts 
from which conquerors do not emerge 
to menace the West more than once 
in three centuries. It is implied that 
if there is a war, it must be a war 
of annihilation of what has been 
Russia—Soviet or non-Soviet. Not 
the defeat of Russia, but her destruc- 
tion, must be the goal. 


It is this implication that makes the 
swaddlers’ theories dangerous. It sug- 
gests a policy of war, not against com- 
munism, but fundamentally against the 
Russian people. If this concept is ac- 
cepted, opposition in Russia against 
Soviet policies will be killed; and a war 
against Russia will meet fierce resist- 
ance, which, combined with the spaces 
of the vast country, will lead to its 
failure. 


During the last war some blockhead 


wrote and published in this country, 
book which suggested, in effect, tha 
the German people as a whole must} 
exterminated. Recently, I learned thy 
of all American wartime statements th 
Germans remember best this one, up ty 
this day. A similar attitude toward Rus. 
sia will lead to ominous consequene 

As a matter of fact, anthropologis 
like Mr. Gorer are precisely what anti. 
American propagandists are lookin 
We can be sure that abundant use yi 
be made by the Soviet press and rag 





of the abominable picture of the R 
sian character painted by suc 


tists.” 
For this is a racial theory that 
being created before our eyes, altho 





this time it is not “blood” that prede. 
termines a people’s character, as th 
Nazi philosophy taught, but methods of 
rearing children. The world is thus di- 
vided permanently, or at least for oy 
lifetime, into “good” peoples and “bad 
peoples. Margaret Mead frankly states 
in her book, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry, that it is “upbringing [which] 
determines ways of behaving .. . De 
mocracy is not something that can bk 
added or subtracted . . . It would b 
impossible suddenly to introduce de. 
Banishing the 
‘racism’,” Miss Mead continues, “does 


mocracy. bogies of 
not mean that we must end up by 
saying that all peoples are alike.” 

IN NO OTHER CASE is this sort 
“anthropological method” less applic- 
able than in regard to Russia. Russia 
has gone through a series of political 
earthquakes in the course of the last 
four or five decades and is still in pro- 
cess of transformation. Situations s0 
characterized by revolution and coun- 
ter-revolution defy anthropological ex- 
planation. 

If the political behavior of a nation 
is predetermined by what is called its 
“culture,” how does a generation of 
revolutionists grow up? Whence the 
urge for freedom in a_ traditionally 
authoritarian society? No serious at 
tempt has beén made by anthropolo- 
gists to explain these phenomena.. Nor 
can they explain the divergence in thé 
political attitudes of the Russians. The 
conservative tradition was strong in 
pre-revolutionary Russia, yet liberal 
trends grew rapidly during the half 
century before 1917. The majority @ 
the ‘population was clearly opposed t0 
the governments of the period between 
1905 to 1917, and the regime acknowl 
edged this fact by its electoral laws 
Democratic parties had a huge follow- 
ing despite the fact that this following 

onsisted of men swaddled, reared, and 
educated in the same way as adherents 
of the old monarchy. In the Soviet 





period, oppositional currents and un- 
dercurrents often acquired tré mendous 
strength. The attitude of the local popt- 
lation toward the occupying Germat 
forces in 1941-44 is another enigma fo 
the anthropologists. All this evidences 
a state of political lability which cat 
not be tied up with stable methods # 
child-rearing. } 

It is a shame indeed that men ane 
women of scientific training should e* 
periment in such quackery. Much 
worse is the fact that behind them 
stands the United States Government 
The only excuse that can be offered @ 
justification of the highly-placed of- 
cials who sponsor and pay for ths 
work, is that they themselves do not 
understand its meaning and its i™ 
plications. 
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Washington and the Nation 





Behind Dr. Nourse's Resignation 


From Our Washington Bureau 


HE RESIGNATION of Dr. Edwin C. Nourse as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers—and the President’s cold note 
It has not been a secret for a long 
time that Dr. Nourse opposed a good part of the Truman legislative pro- 
gram, and that he was generally a dissenting minority of one against the 


of acceptance—was significant. 


majority represented by Leon Keyser- 
Jing and John D. Clark. 

What brought Nourse’s resignation to 
a head was his persistence in public 
sniping at the President’s program. The 
former head of the Brookings Institu- 
tion sounded off occasionally with sanc- 
timonious pronouncements about trying 
to divorce economics from politics. One 
of his defenders, Republican Senator 
Watkins of Utah, said Nourse was the 
only member of the three-man council 
who followed a “purely professional 
course,” and accused Keyserling and 
Clark of “slanting their activities po- 
litically.” : 

Just how thoroughly Nourse “di- 
vorced” economics from politics is evi- 
dent from the series of public speeches 
he has been making recently before 
business organizations openly criticizing 
Administration policies and _ telling 
about his disagreements with his col- 
leagues, Keyserling and Clark. 

But Dr. Nourse failed in his attempt 
to apply pressure on the President to 
change his position. 

* * * 

MON C. WALLGREN, appointed to 
the Federal Power Commission in lieu 
of Leland Olds, has been Governor and 
Senator from the State of Washington, 
in addition to being a personal friend 
of President Truman. 

Seven months ago the Senate refused 
to confirm Wallgren’s appointment to 
the National Resources Board. A few 
days ago this same Senate approved 
Wallgren’s appointment as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission by a 
vote of 47 to 12. How come? The edi- 


—~Pen Points — 


The ban that the Catholic Church 
has placed on reading the Commu- 
nist press sounds like something 
from Gertrude Stein. Literature to 
be read must not be red. 
“« * « 
Perle Mesta, our-Minister to Lux- 
embourg, oversimplifies the cause 
East-West tension by suggesting 
that a few dinner parties can solve 
the problem. Her solution apparently 
8 strictly from hunger. 
me ok * 

Harry Vaughan’s refusal to resign 
may ultimately prove embarrassing 
to Harry Truman. There is enough 
devil in the Young Harry to raise 
cain with the Old Harry. 


oy te x 

American authorities may be jus- 
tified in feeling that Germany is 
ready to rejoin the family of nations. 








Renazification, antisemitism and re- 
ation point unmistakably’ to her 
normalcy, 


* * 2 


Russia and Yugoslavia are at dag- 
gets’ points, For the Soviet, Yugo- 
ia is the cross she is bearing, and 
for Belgrade, Moscow is the Bear she 
8 Crossing, 
oe 7” * 

Shirley May France went down to 
glorious defeat in her futile attempt 
© swim the English Channel. She 
% the most successful failure in 
swimming history. 








—— Morris B. Chapman =—— 
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torial in the Washington Post gave the 
best tip: bined in 

“Mr. Wallgren manifestly does not 
have the qualificatons of Mr. Olds for 
the regulation of public utilities. How- 
ever, he is a great deal better qualified 
for this task than he was for chair- 
manship of the National Security Re- 
sources Board.” 











C ~ 
This week The New Leader introduces a new 


feature: a weekly column on labor and industrial 
developments. Daniel Seligman, who'll do the weekly 
> is the assistant editor of The American 
Mercury and a former New Leader staff member. 

+ 


“squinting, 





THE MAN WHO DOESN'T CARE. Wayne Lyman 
Morse, the able senior Senator from Oregon, recently 
used up 35 pages in the Congressional Record assert- 
ing his utter indifference to policies of the CIO in his 
state. It seems that the convention of the Oregon CIO 
has failed to endorse the Sénator. It hadn’t come out 
against him, mind you. It hadn’t even barred the possi- 
bility of his eventual endorsement. It had merely, 
because of Morse’s hostility to a Columbia Valley 
Authority, tabled a resolution to 
endorse him then and there. By the 
time Morse had finished describing 
how lightly he took this, the Senate 
had been emptied, virtually every- 
thing written about the CVA had 
been read into the Record, and the 
country had been offered the 
prospect of a complete legislative 
paralysis in the event of the 
speaker’s ever taking even a casual 
interest in CIO policy. 

HANDS AND FEET. If an award is offered this 
year for the speaker most out of touch with his audi- 
ence it will be won hands down and both feet in the 
mouth by Mr. George N. Craig, national commander 
of the American Legion. Mr. Craig, one of the featured 
speakers at the AFL convention, devoted most of his 
talk to the proposition that we were moving toward 
Communism via the welfare state. AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany summed up the Federation’s 
opinion when he commented sourly to reporters, “The 
American Legion elects a new commander each year, 
but it’s the same old reactionary speech.” 

as * of 

STEEL’S IRON AGE. The only amusing aspect of 
the steel strike is the confusion it has aroused in the 
anti-labor press. When the fact-finding board turned 
down the steelworkers’ request for wage increases, 
and recommended only non-contributory pension bene- 
fits, business analysts all over the country construed 
the report as a defeat for Murray, and praised it to 
the skies. When, however, the union accepted the 
terms and the companies saw them as the beginnings 
of American socialism, something of a panic’set in 
among the analysts. The chief victim of these crossed 
signals was Iron Age, the trade magazine of the steel 
industry. Iron Age had the great misfortune to have 
written, of the report: “It was remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and for its bluntness. . . . Steel management now 
has a tremendous responsibility. ... Steel chose 60 days 
ago not to fight, but to submit to the board under 
protest. Now it does not have much to fight about— 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S dream of a 
Democratic-farmer-labor coalition took 
another beating recently in strategically- 
important Ohio when the labor unions 
were forced to back down on their se- 
lection of Murray Lincoln as the Demo- 
cratic candidate to oppose Senator Taft. 

Murray Lincoln was the unanimous 
choice of liberals and labor. 
his person the 
farmer-labor unity, since he has for 
many years been one of the leaders of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and 
is head of the Rochdale cooperative 
Farm Bureau Insurance Company. 

But the Democratic machines in Ohio 
had candidates and ambitions of their 


—Squinting at Labor 


By Daniel Seligman 





own, and President Truman was unable 
to win their acceptance of Murray Lin- 
coln as the candidate. 

Lincoln, who apparently understands 
the realities of ‘politics, refused to ace 
cept the nomination unless the Demo- 
cratic machines agreed to back him 
organizationally. That failed, and the 
labor unions were forced to withdraw 
the approval they had originally given 
him. 


He com- 
symbol of 


The labor unions now are in an em- 
barrassing position. They went out on 
the limb of declaring that defeat of Taft 
is their No. 1 objective for 1950. But, 
as of today, they have no candidate 
with whom to do it. 








or at least not enough to plunge the country into a 
steel strike.” 

OUR HERO. The current hero of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
press is a member of the city’s Common Council—the 
only member who voted against a resolution condemn- 
ing Bell Aircraft for its role in the 128-day battle with 
Local 501 of the United Automobile Workers. In the 
last days of the strike, Bell began advertising in the 
Buffalo papers for scabs ("no experience necessary”). 
It also sent out letters to men whose job-applications 
had once been turned down, inviting them to come to 
work. These maneuvers, combined with such tactics 
as bombing pickets from company-owned helicopters, 
persuaded the Common Council to vote, fourteen to 
one: "Whereas fully informed persons are aware that 
reasonable and fair solution of the labor trouble pre- 
vailing at the Bell Aircraft Corporation plant has been 
blocked by management rather than labor .. . there- 
fore. Be it resolved, that the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo, regularly assembled, hereby publicly 
condemns the Bell Aircraft Corporation... .” The 
majority included several Republicans. 

us o% us 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS. A year ago, the national 
labor force was growing at the annual rate of 1,428,000. 
Today the figure is down to 524,000. But if our labor 
force is not growing as fast as formerly, it is at least 
becoming more interesting. Or so we deduce from the 
following cryptic notice in the classified ad section of 
the October 17 Daily Worker: “SECRETARY, ex- 
perienced, intelligent, wants position with progressive 
psychiatrist.” 


ON THE MAKE. Ever since it left the AFL, the 
International Association of Machinists has been ex- 
panding furiously. With 1,800 locals and 624,000 mem- 
bers, the IAM is now the largest independent union in 
the country. It picked up much of its new member- 
ship in raids: while the CIO and AFL were still de- 
bating compliance with the non-Communist provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, the IAM jumped in with both 
feet and won dozens of elections in which affiliates of 
the two national organizations were unable to partici- 
pate. Now the IAM leadership is reported to be lick- 
ing its chops over the expected disintegration of the 
Stalinist United Electrical Workers, parts of which it 
supposedly intends to take over. Business Week re- 
ports, as further evidence of the IAM’s prosperity, that 
it has signed 3,000 contracts so far this yéar, 99 per cent 
of them peacefully, and that it has got its members an 
average raise of ten cents an hour. 

* ot Pa 

DOUBLE TAKE. Stalinists pop up in the weirdest 
places. While practically no one but the Daily Worker 
was looking, Whipple Local 6045 of the United Mine 
Workers voted to ask for a dismissal of the indictment 
against the eleven Communists (who had not yet been 
convicted). The local’s secretary then read a letter 
from the Civil Rights Congress predicting the rise of 
a Hitler or Mussolini in this country. 
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AMERICA’S VERDICT ON COMMUNISM |B 


by Eugene Dennis, the Secretary of 4, 


By WILLIAM €. BOHN 
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there in judgment makes the verdict 
the more impressive 
In a broad sense the people of this 
country have entered a verdict against 
the Communist Party at every election 
since 1919. But now a jury, after a long 
and careful and obviously fair trial, 
has brought in a verdict to the effect 
that the Communist organization is not 
merely an untrustworthy party but 
that it is a criminal conspiracy 
I have never favored the Smith Act. 
I shall be happy if it is declared un- 
constitutional. We are not dependent 
on courts and jails and fines to pro- 
tect us against Communism. If the 11 
defendants in this case are sent to 
prison, the benefit derived by the 
American people will be, to say 
the least, problematical. But the trial 
in itself has been immensely benefi- 
cial. Publicity is the great antidote to 
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JUDGE MEDINA CLOSES SHOP 
A Dramatic Success 


outlined. The question to 


can be Lale nh one 
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stroying any 

United States by 

iolence.” That is, this part 

act has no reference to overt acts. 

under its condemnation it is 

not necessary to try to overthrow a 

government. All that is required is that 

one “knowingly or willfully advocate o1 
teach” such overthrow. 

Anyone who attended the trial must 
acknowledge that U.S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey made out an impressive 
case. Depending upon the testimony of 
Louis Budenz, of a long line of FBI men 
who had been undercover members of 
the Communist Party and of the five 
defendants who were placed upon the 
stand, he presented a picture of the 
Communist Party as it has existed since 
the spring of 1945. It was a part of his 
contention that previous to that time, 
under the leadership of Earl Browder, 
the party had been pursuing a revision- 
ist and conciliatory policy. But on or 
about April 4, 1945, it was contended, 

great change took place 

At the San Francisco conference of 
the United Nations Mr. Manuilsky, del- 

ite of the Ukraine, expressed to Mr. 

bin Moscow’s dissatisfaction with 
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rverthrov the Government the 
United States by force and violence. 
Many documents were introduced to 


upport this charge. Many speeches were 


quoted. Many study courses were de- 


scribed and statements by teachers in 
Communist schools were reproduced. 
Some of these articles, speeches or les- 
ons were written, made or given by 
some of the defendants. Many others 
were the product of others who were 
operating as parts of the mechanism 
set up by the defendants when the 
party was organized. It was as official 
heads of the conspiracy that these par- 
ticular men were indicted. They were 
held responsible for all the countless 
activities set in motion under their in- 
spiration and authority. 

A central piece of evidence was Jo- 
seph Stalin’s History of the Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) ~of the USSR. In 
many school programs this book was 
referred to as a basic authority. It was 
said or implied that the pattern set by 
the Bolsheviks in achieving power in 
1917 showed the way for Communists 
in all lands. These pioneers obviously 
overthrew their predecessors and took 
possession of the state by means of 
force and violence. In the history writ- 
ten by the supreme leader of world 
Communism this method of procedure 
com- 
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By MELVIN J. LASKY 


"a New Leader Correspondent in 


Berlin, Editor, “Der Monat” 
BERLIN. 
Ten THINGS ARE no longe: 


sensations, but long since part of 

the everyday life of this outpost 
frontier town spies, plots, kidnap- 
pings, murders. Still, the trial before 
an American judge here in West Berlin 
of seven members of the notorious 
Communist “K-5” succeeded in start- 
ling even old Berlin students of the 
Gestapo and the GPU. For week after 
week (until the trial’s close recently) 
csions, confessions, evidence piled 





ee up. When had the mechanics of a 
degenerate secret-police system been 
so clearly and terribly revealed? Had 
there (even in Berlin) been a story like 
this one? 

Central figure in our dramatis per- 
sonae is Gerhard Schuett. Schuett is 
a bouxk-dealer in the West Berlin bor- 
ough of Lichterfelde—a man of 33, one- 
legged, and the organizer of a group of 
h Christian Democrats who had set up 
asl a resistant apparatus in the Soviet 
nou zone of East Germany. (Most of the 
- burden of resistance against the Rus- 
» dof sian and German Communists is, of 
fo. course, carried by the Social Demo- 
wo off crats: their ranks are more closely knit, 
their political instincts surer, less ad- 
+ anf venturous, less irresponsible.) Schuett’s 
ait group had, as a matter of course, been 
ae penetrated by NKVD agents. For more 
r. than half a vear they were waiting for 
their chance to close in on the book- 


<a yn dealer 
Ri: Within the Eastern wing of the CDU, 
" a frection of the Christian Democrats 


which has remained loyal to the Soviet 
Militry Administration, there was a 
contig Young 26-vear-old executive secretary 
pi Who appeared to be “just right.” 
When he appeared later in court one 
til oneself the types that 
ty tee Seem eminently suitable for Bolshevik 
hatchet-work—a man who looked ter- 
lying like Hitler, with shifty nervous 


coulc see tor 


eyes end a twitching face, a man com- 
pletely degraded by fear and bad con- 
science.) Henke had been approached 
yachap named Bodo Horn. Horn 
red to win him over to a “resistance” 
; group. They became friends. They ex- 
+ Mem “anged confidences. In July of 1948 
Henke was suddenly summoned before 
the NKVD. The Russian officers put 
the case to him very frankly — it. was 
snown that he had been an officer in 
the Wehrmacht, that he had escaped 
the fem both American and Russian pri- 
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vs laid OE: f-war camps, that he had a wife 
colt amd two children, that he had re- 


< Theme ested the U.S. Military Government 
e lor permission to move out of the East 
me tlat in West Berlin. (Did he 
any choice? Henke swears he 


fe cried he didn’t.) In 
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Berlin's K-5' Trial 


US Judges Rap Democrats, Go Light on NKVD Agents 


asked rather naively: “How was it that 
a Russian major could assign German 
police officials from one German dis- 
trict to another?” “Oh, that was 
usual . . .” said Krause.) In Berlin 
Krause met with Jamin. Jamin gave 
him the address and a full description. 
He told him that the job was to be 
given the appearance of a local rob- 
bery. No gun was to be used. Schuett’s 
scalp was to be smashed. He gave him 
a special hammer. (In court Krause 
described it in detail, down to the fine 
points to the blunt edges.) He reminded 
him to remove Schuett’s wallet, so that 
the false robbery motive could be es- 
tablished. He suggested that the body 
be thrown into the Teltow Canal. He 
showed him an American uniform 
which he could wear for the job. 

On the first of May Krause went out 
to take a look at Schuett’s house at 
Kommandantenstrasse. He studied the 
photographs, checked his notes (which 
even included details about Schuett’s 
wooden leg). The next day he picked 
up some books on the Friedrichstrasse 
which Jamin had put together for him 
(the volumes were nothing less than 
a complete collection of Karl May’s 
Wild West novels!). That afternoon he 
visited Schuett and sold him the books. 

The next morning Krause didn’t feel 
quite right, and so he took the car 
which had been put at his disposal and 
drove aimlessly around town. Jamin 
was disappointed. He told Krause 
sharply that the SMA in Karlshorst had 
set the deadline for May 5; there was 
no time to waste. Unfortunately, 
Krause began to feel worse. He wasted 
the entire next day, just walking 
around. On the 6th he broke down. 
(He said in court, simply: “I didn’t 
want to be a murderer. .. .”) He went 
out to Lichterfelde and talked with 
Schuett. He told him the whole story. 

On May 7 Gerhard Krause was sur- 
prised to learn that there was a change 
in plan. Based on the reports of Henge 
within the Schuett group, Jamin and 
“K-5" decided to take Schuett alive 
He was to be lured into the Soviet 
sector and then arrested. This was the 
new assignment from “the friends” 
(which is how German members of 
K-5 referred to the Russians). Krause 
now had seven little helpers—four male 
police captains and lieutenants, armed. 


preter 


r 
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who were to watch the house, three 
female police officers who were to 
stand around on the corners in sum- 
mer dresses and make things look 
natural. 

Within the Schuett organization the 
slack on the rope began slowly to be 
taken up. Henke had a bright idea for 
a brilliant piece of sabotage. He knew 
the route and schedule of the “Blue 
Express,” which was the crowded 
leave-train for Soviet troops. He could 
manage also to get hold of some first- 
rate explosives, and cheap too. Henke 
and Schuett were to go out to Erkner 
in the Soviet zone to look at the over- 
pass where the explosives (which the 
NKVD had already prepared, harmless 
stuff consisting mostly of soap-flakes!) 
could be deposited. 


x 


ON MAY 10 the house of the Kom- 
mandantenstrasse was surrounded. But 
Schuett who had already been tipped 
off by Krause, just didn’t keep his ap- 
pointment with Henke in Erkner. He 
walked past the whole gang, stared 
past Krause, put in a telephone call in 
the booth down the street, and re- 
turned to his house. Nobody had dared 
to make a move in broad daylight in 
the U.S. sector. 

The job was getting to be a little 
complicated. 

But those weren’t the only troubles. 
That week the big Eastern Zone-wide 
plebiscite was being pushed through— 
“Are you for German unity and a just 
peace?” The horrible early returns in- 
dicated that every second voter, unin- 
timidated, had gone to the polls and 
had replied simply: “No.” Krause, like 
many of the others, was busy for sev- 
eral nights doctoring the poll results 
and counting “No” votes in the “Yes” 
column. 

In a new conference with Jamin, the 
final “K-5” plan was worked out. On 
the 16th Schuett would be called to 
visit one of his men (Von Luchow, a 
K-5 agent) in the Charité hospital in 
the Russian sector. On the 17th he 
would accompany Henke to Erkner. On 
the 18th he could keep an appointment 
with Hecht (another agent in his group). 
Something had to work. One of the 
three possibilities should pan out. 

On the morning of the 16th, our 
seven men and women, tried and true, 





RED ARMY COUPLE IN BERLIN 
Who’s Outsmarting Whom in No-Man’‘s Land? 





were out there on the street corners 
of Lichterfelde waiting for Schuett 
Inside the house on the Kommandan- 
tenstrasse was Henke, still whipping 
up enthusiasm for the blowing-up of 
the “Blue Express.” Now, surely, was 
the time to go out to Erkner and have 
a look-see. 

For Schuett this was his chance to 
strike back. Krause had already given 
him the word. Both the German and 
the American military police had been 
notified. They all moved in at once 
All seven were picked up and thrown 
into the American stockade. Within 
the house Schuett kept Henke sitting 
still at the point of a gun. While they 
were waiting he forced him to write a 
complete account of all the informa- 
tion he had given to K-5 and the 
NKVD, how much he had given away 
as a stool-pigeon, the names of the 
men he had betrayed. For Schuett there 
was still possibly a chance that some 
remnant of his organization could be 
saved. Possibly he could warn his 
people before the NK VD closed in.. . 


THE TRIAL DRONED ON for weeks 
in an American court before a kindly 
greyhaired bespectacled Indiana judge 
Was it an open-and-shut case? One 
wondered. That week four other Ger- 
man kidnapping experts of the NKVD 
had been picked up on the street 
corner outside the headquarters of Dr 
Rainer Hildebrandt, Berlin’s leading 
spokesman against “inhumanity in the 
Soviet-dominated areas....” A British 
military court had acquitted all four 
of them. The men had said they were 
simply hanging around, watching, and 
there was no law against that, was 
there? There was a gun found in their 
car, parked on the next street, but they 
simply didn’t know how it got there 
it wasn’t theirs, and was there any way 
of proving otherwise... .? 

The summer weather was very hot, 
very uncomfortable. The K-5 trial had 
been conducted in two languages, and 
the judge, the press, the witnesses, the 
translators and the interpreters were 
all quite weary. (Had one heard right? 

had the judge said that duly author- 
ized representatives of the Soviet occu- 
pation power should’nt have acted in 
so illegal a fashion against the “under- 
ground resistance group?” ... that had 
the proper authorities been notified, all 
this wouldn’t have been necessary, and 
the culprits could have been legally 
apprehended ... ?). The trial had been 
a long one. Everybody was tired. 

The sentences? Henke—his eyes 
turned away to a corner, his Hitler- 
mustache twitching—got three years 
The K-5 policemen got a year and a 
half, with six months of it lopped off as 
“probationary period.” The women got 
eight months, and were all released ‘ton 
probation.” * 

WHAT ABOUT SCHUETT? Oh yes, 
almost forgot. The week after, he was 
brought up before another military 
court for having been in illegal posses- 
sion of a weapon and making illegal 
use thereof. Schuett confessed that the 
firearm was his and that he had vio- 
lated the rules of the U. S. Military 
Government. He said wearily that he 
was guilty. As he told the court: “T 
found myself faced with three possi 
bilities. One, I could have disappeared; 
the result would have been that all my 
friends would have been trapped. Two, 
I could have taken the ride with Henke 
and gotten myself caught by the NK- 
VD. Or, three, I could have put a gun 
to Henke’s head, illegal though it was, 
make him sit tight, make him tell me 
all he knew and possibly save the orga- 
nization. I chose the last...” 


Communist Threat in Japan 
Checked, Despite Useof Terror 


By TAKEO NAO! 
New Leader Correspondent in Japan 











































TOKYO. 


NSTEAD of bringing a Communist revolution, the coming of autumn 
has marked the turning of the tide against the Japanese Communist 
Party. In local elections, and in the unions, the CP has suffered losses, 

and the Japanese people may soon be able to echo General MacArthur’s 
statement of September 2: 
“The threat of communism as a major issue in Japanese life is 
past. It fell victim of its own excesses.” 

In the September 20 election of Pre 

fectural Farmland Committees (ten 
ynan boards charged with carrying out 
agricultural reforms in each of Japan’ 
46 prefectures), the Communists put up 
102 candidates and elected only two 

This election, though limited in chi 

acter, was the first yard-stick of popula: 


entiment since January’s general ele¢ 


tion, and should be indicative of the 
feneral trend in next spring electior 
for the House of Councillor 
Of the 155 men elected, 109 
Social Democrat 
cratic Liberal 
pendent mostl 
Communists’ tota f A qu 
comedown from the re is 46 sei 
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esting, after the 
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nashing « 
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atmosphere 
technical preparati 


WHILE IT IS DOUBTFUL if th the sabotage attempts. 
threat of communism is past forever, 


jt is true that communism has fallen ‘ 
DEMOCRATIC ELEMENTS among 
victim of its own excesses for the time : 
fox . : the railway workers are now regain- 
being. The Communists’ attempt at ter 
: ing lost ground in this changing atmo 
rorism and the behavior of the Siberian a . : 
‘ sphere. The anti-Communist union 
repatriates have suddenly awakened . 
, j of , hat C head, Kato, has returned from a Euro- 
1 Japanese copie 0 wha om- 
I I pean tour and has taken over the 


leadership, hitherto exercised by the 
famous Communist, vice-chairman Su- 
zuki. At the July 21 session of the Cen- 
tral Struggle Committee, democratic 
elements walked out, after demanding 


munism really is. Last summer, Gen 
eral MacArthur had to step in with 
his famous letter to Premier Yoshida ta 
check the Red threat. This year, the 
weight of Japanese public opinion has 
been enough to foil the Communist 
Party. The local elections make this 
clear. 


an end to the desperate “use of force” 
policy, and took steps for the convo- 
cation of the Central Committee on 
August 15. A bitter three-week struggle 
ensued between the Communists and 


During their intensive summer cam- 
paign under the slogan “From Populai 
Struggle to Power Struggle,” the Com members of the Democratic League, 
younists perpetrated three important the latter succeeding in gaining the 
terroristic acts attendance of 89 members—two more 
than the needed quorum—at the Cen- 


tral Committee meeting. 


1. The mysterious death, on July 
5, of Sadanovi Shimoyama, president 


»f the National Railway Corporation. At the same time, another Commu- 


2 The Mitaka railway crash of nist stronghold, the Communications 
fuly 15, which killed eight persons Workers Union, was forced to split 
and injured 14. when Democratic Leaguers walked out 

3. The Fukui tra'n wreck of Au- of the Central Committee session on 
September 13. Of the 180 members, 76 
belong to the Democratic League, and 
150,000 of thx 


yust 17, which killed three persons. 
All : 
: it is believed that 
400,000 member ipport the Leagi 

the Democratic League wa 


euly with the a 
pture the union outrig! it 
yailway worket communi , 


has now moved to set up a new union, 

to be called the “Orthodox National 
: Communications Workers Union.” 

cdesperate struggle involving the us« 

battered Moreover, 

found on a railroad tract cratic League in the National Congress 


dominated executive of the Railw 


Workers’ 


Union had been waking 


force,” . when Shimoyama’s members of the Demo- 
corpse wa 
near Tokyo at midnight on July 5 of Industrial Unions have formed a 
Despite investigation, no new National Congress, uniting all 
clues have been found, but the Com 


thorough 


democratic elements in a common front 
munists are suspected. . . 
against the Communists. The new 

Ten days later, a seven-car train 
parked for the night at Tokyo's sub- 
urban Mitaka Station suddenly started 
moving at 50 miles an hour and 


group hopes to participate in the world 
trade union body to be inaugurated in 
London in November, with which the 
plunged into a group of nearby houses AFL and CIO will be affiliated. 

More than a dozen Communist railway . 

: Communists in Japanese labor are 
workers have been arrested since, an ‘ : 
ace now awaiting trial being isolated, but their strength in 


many unions is still considerable, and 


In the Fukui train wreck, six Con- 


munist railway workers have been ar- it will take time before they are finally 


rested. As in the Mitaka case, highly cleaned out 


% 








Heard on the Left | 


FTER MUCH CONFERRING among N. Y. Herald-Tribune exec. 
utives, Lester Grant's ten-article series on schizophrenia wil] 
shortly make its appearance. It will shock the nation and 

should get Grant a Pulitzer Prize. 


One of the biggest nightclubs in Manhattan, nationally known, 
makes enormous “profits” only because its till is used by racketeer 
chieftains to “legitimatize” their earnings. Food and liquor checks 
are either phony or else padded. 

Joe Curran, NMU president, recently reporting to the CIO on 
his trip to Israel, referred to the “Lake of Galilee.” Jack Potofsky, 
Amalgamated president, interrupted and said, “Joe, you mean the 
Sea of Galilee.” Unabashed, Curran retorted, “If I called that puddle 
a sea, my sailors would throw me out of office.” 


Under consideration as AFL radié commentator (nationwide 
program begins Jan. 1) — William Shirer, John Kennedy, Marquis 
Childs and Frank Edwards, a mid-Westerner who has the inside track 


The Commies are really loving it up to John L. Lewis as the CIO 
convention draws nearer. The Daily Worker has been most pleasani 
to John L., and the other day Ben Gold endorsed Lewis's scheme to 
raise a kitty for the Steel strikers. 


HOW-SECTARIAN-CAN-YOU-GET DEPT:: Labor Actior » Organ 
of the Schachtman Trotskyites. reviewing the Deutscher book 
Stalin, declared: “Unfortunately. Deutscher succumbs to a varrery ¢ 
Cannonism.” Wonder what the Oehierites wil! say. 

The New York Post which hoped to get an I-Tell-All series by 
Bella V. Dodd lost out to the Salurday Evening Post which is paying 
her, it is reported, about $15,000. 

One of the most important reasons Federal judg Kinnox assigned 
Judge Harold Medina to the Communist trial is because of Medina’ 
well-known physical stamina. 

You will be interested to learn that the Daila; Worker calls Yugo- 
slavia “Tito’s police state.” Maxim Lieber, the literary agent, is biting 
his nails over the pro-Tito line of Louis Adamic’s upcoming book. 


Leo J. Margolin, the only rolling stone who gathers moss, returns 
next month from India where he has negotiated with a string of Indian 
newspapers to be their U. S. correspondent. Margolin used to be a 
PM’er. (Aside to B. M.—-Margolin isn’t buying a chain of papers.) 


It hasn't been noticed but AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
hasn’t lifted a finger to help Mayor O’Dwyer’s re-election. Meany 
spoke for Lehman but not a word for O’Dwyer. It goes back to the 
N. Y. State AFL convention in 1948 when Meany in a speech took 
a crack at the Mayor for his brother's Communist-ALP support in his 
race for Congress against Jack Javits. 


The Gordon (TVA) Clapp mission to Pelestine reportedly is doing 
dadly. 


Harry Bridges’ jealousy of Mervyn Rathbone’s rising power in 
West Coast CIO labor led to break-up between both men. Story is 
that Bridges tried to “use” a check on CIO funds, drawn by Rathbone 
which came into Bridges’ possession. It is definitely true that Rath 
bone saw top CIO officials and received their blessing before he agreeé 
to become top witness in the Government's upcoming Bridges trial. 

The International Labor Organization is readying a_ scorching 
report on the Venezuelan Governments repression of the c untry’s 
trade unions. 


N. Y. State AFL leaders—at least, a few of them—have put pre 
sure on pro-Lehman spokesmen not to speak too harshly against Johs 
Foster Dulles because Dewey no like. 


St. Paul, Minn., police didn’t endear themselves to the AFL cot 
vention. Newspapermen were pushed around by the coppers. Oe 
midnight, they rushed into the room of AFL Organizer Joe Heath, 
now an American representative in Greece, cut off his phone, pulled 
out blackjacks and took him down to the station house for questioning 
on an old, old strike he had led. 


O. John Rogge in a debate with Victor Riesel last week in Scher 
ectady broke up the meeting when the Mirrer’s labor columnist beg } 
reading the list of Rogge’s Communist front affiliations. Rogge starte 
shouting “lies-lies-lies” and the meeting chairman signaled to police 
in the auditorium and adjourned the debate. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
AFL leaders, however, are in O’Dwyer’s 
camp. 

The Democrats are split over Leh- 
man and O'Dwyer. Despite Lehman's 
gpearance together with Cardinal 
Spellman at a recent dinner, not a few 
Catholics are expected to ignore his 
name in the privacy of a polling booth. 
QODwyer is a source of dissension for 
suspected by 
jiberal and independent Democrats of 
the collusion with Tammany which 
Morris accuses him of. Secondly, the 
] antagonized by 

gymnastics last summer 
could not make up his mind 


shree reasons. He is 


have been 





eeking re-election. Finally, 
} been conducting a cam- 
paign like Dewey’s in 1948, hoping to 


side into office unobtrusively. 

So serious is Democratic disaffec- 
tion that one county leader is rumored 
to be sharpening his knife for 
O'Dwyer. 

The Republican party’s liberal wing 
has been repelled by the reactionary 
Dulles’ 
well 


vertones ol 
lehman may 
while Morris’ has 


speeches, and 
profit therefrom; 
antagonized his 
they are 
having a time deciding whether Morris 
r O'Dwyer is the lesser evil. 

The American Labor party is torn 
by a struggle between, roughly, a die- 
had pro-Communist faction led by 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio—ALP 
mayoralty candidate—and a “Titoist” 
bloc under Councilman Eugene Con- 
nly which resents Marcantonio “dic- 
tation.” Connolly was humiliatingly 
beaten in the ALP primaries for Man- 
hattan Borough President by Ewart 
Guinier, longtime Negro partyliner 
who lent himself to the ALP’s (and 
the CP’s) current drive to replace 
waning trade union strength with 
Negro and Puerto Rican recruits. So far, 
3000 disaffected ALPers have volun- 
teered for active work with the Liberal 
patty. and a substantially larger num- 
vr will probably vote Liberal. 


party's conservatives, and 





STATEWISE the chief issue is the 
air Deal; in the city it is O’Dwyer’s 
Tecord. 

Dulles, in the Senatorial 
completely 
Th 


race, has 
reversed the strategy of 
is E. Dewey in his unsuccessful 






tid for the Presidency last year. Only, 
tis a reversal backed by—if not ini- 
tated by—Dewey himself, who will re- 
ter much lost prestige if Dulles 
wins, and may in that event emerge 
# a GOP Presidential aspirant yet 
again, 
_ Instead of glossing over differences 
wetween himself and his Democratic 
‘ponent, as Dewey did in 1948, Dulles 
has been flailing Lehman with a ham- 
mer. No speech goes py without the 
stongest denunciations of the Fair 
Deal, the ‘ welfare state” and “statism” 
evils that are fast pulling us down 
we River Styx. Specifically, he has 
“sailed federal aid to education (in 
ay form), national health insurance 
and the Brannan plan; and favors a 
modified” Taft-Hartley biil which is 
‘carcely distinguishable from the orig- 
Mal, Attacking federal “spending,” 
Dulles has boasted of voting in the 
Sthate to cut ERP funds by $420 mil- 
aa and arms aid to Atlantic Pact 
4étions by $160 million. 
But no jeremiad against ‘statism” 
‘mpares with this shattering 
Dulles sounded early in October: 
“The People still have it in their 
ote “ peacefully check this thing, 
os sto nd don’t do it, and do it soon, 
ave to fight our way back, 
% Jefferson said, through revolution.” 
; hman, a man past seventy, who 
‘t then had hoped to make his usual 
“ad-Mannered ‘ampaign for what 
i. ermed a centrist brand of 
‘NaNitarian liberalism, called Dulles’ 
Mlement “sinister and incendiary.” 


note 


May be 


OBER 29, 1949 


Shortly thereafter, Dulles thundered 
ominously at rural upstate audiences: 

“If you could see the kind of people 
in New York City making up this 
bloc that is voting for my opponent, 
if you could see them with your own 
eyes, I know that you would be out, 
every last man and woman of you, 
on election day.” 

Accompanied by calls from Gov- 
ernor Dewey to embark on a “holy 
crusade” against Lehman, and by re- 
employinent of the “Vote American” 
slogan which in the 1930s spelled race- 
and religion-baiting in New York, 
Dulles’ speeches have laid him open 
to the charge of “bigotry” and “black 
shocked, has in 
fact accused Dulles and Dewey of 
“peddling the wares of Gerald L. K. 


reaction.” Lehman, 


Smith,” and hardly were those words 
uttered when Smith himself turned up 
in New York City with a certified 
endorsement of Dulles as a “Christian” 
who has been “consistently anti-Com- 
“this is traditionally a Chis- 
Smith continued, “and 
must determine its 


munist”; 
tian nation,” 
Christian 
destiny.” 


men 


Whatever else may be said, Dulles — 
has bi-partisan backing. Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, Senate Repub- 
lican whip, has endorsed his strategy. 
And from faroff Texas a Dixiecrat 
organ, the Southern Weekly, has said 
that Dulles talks “the kind of talk we 
hope to hear throughout the country, 
and especially in the South, during 
next year’s Congressional campaign.” 

If Dulles wins, the long-awaited 
Republican rightward swing will be- 
come a fact. 


EFFORTS HAVE BEEN MADE to 
inject state and national issues into the 
city campaign as well. Mayor O’Dwye1 
utilizes most occasions to declare his 
support of Lehman, and complains that 
he, O'Dwyer, like Lehman and La- 
Guardia and Roosevelt, must contend 
with Dulles-like attacks from Morris. 
One of O’DwVer’s latest efforts to cinch 
his re-election was to write U. S. Steel 
President Fairless to settle the strike 
at once. Morris. countering that 
O’Dwyer hopes to ride into office on 
Lehman’s  coat-tails, that the 
real issues in the city are housing, 
sanitation, health, transit and 
all, the alleged Tammany-underworld 
link with the administration. 

Chief exhibit in Morris’ indictment 
of O’Dwyer is Frank Costello. The 
gambler’s hold on the Democrats is 
illustrated, Morris maintains, -by a 
well-publicized report of a tapped 
telephone conversation between Cos- 
tello and Supreme Court Justice 
Thomas A. Aurelio, in which Costello 
told Aurelio, who had just received 
the Court nomination: 


insists 


above 


“Congratulations, it went over per- 
fect. When I tell you something is in 
the bag, you can rest assured.” 

Costello has been attacked by the 
mayors of Chicago, Los Angeles and 
New Orleans for operating big rackets 
there, but O’Dwyer, Morris charges, 
has thus far uttered no word against 
Costeno although his illegal gambling 
enterprises flourish in New York. To 
this O’Dwyer’s only retort has been, 
“baby talk.” 

On October 13, Morris made his most 
sensational revelation to date when 
he announced that Costello had tried 
to silence him with promise of a cam- 
paign contribution; simultaneously, 
the New York Post Home News’ ace 
political reporter, Robert G. Spivack, 
revealed that Costello had also tried 
to buy him off. 

Badgering O’Dwyer further, Morris 
has revealed that twelve top officials 
have resigned under fire or because 
of scandals or corrupt politics. Among 
these are the Commerce Commissioner, 
Housing and Buildings Commissioner, 


= 


Liberals Key to NY Election 


Welfare Commissioner, Marine and 
Aviation Commissioner—and his suc- 
eessor—and two Deputy Marine Com- 
missioners. 

The story of docks and piers typifies 
the kind of ammunition Morris is firing 
at O'Dwyer. Here it is, in a capsule: 

James Brody, Tammany deputy in 
charge of docks and piers, leased one 
of them to a Brooklyn Democratic 
bigwig named James V. Auditore. 
Auditore, ineligible for this franchise 
since port facilities can properly be 
leased only to shipowners, turned 
around and sub-leased them to 
shippers at a great personal profit. 
As a result of ensuing publicity, Au- 
ditore was imprisoned and Brody was 
forced to resign and went to jail for 
accepting bribes. 

Brody’s superior, Commissioner Fred- 
erick G 
all responsibility by 
on the grounds that Reinicke had been 
preoccupied with city airport problems 
during the Auditore affair. 

In charge of the city airport at Idle- 
wild was another deputy commissioner, 
Elmer Haslett. Haslett was also presi- 
dent of the North American Refining 
Company. which was financed by Gulf 
Oi]. Suddenly, Guli Oil turned up at 
Idlewild with a preferential contract 
awarded by Haslett. Haslett, like 
Brody, promptly resigned, and as the 
evidence accumulated, so did Com- 
missioner Reinicke. 


Reincke, was absolved from 


Mayor O’Dwyer 


THE MARINE and other scandals, 
plus the Costello connection, are used 
by Morris to point out that waste and 
corruption lead directly to neglect of 
crucial city services. Hospitals are 
overcrowded and understaffed. School- 
children are taught in dilapidated, 
dirty and sometimes hazardous build- 
ngs. Streets are littered for days with 
uncollected refuse. Rents have shot up 
due to connivance with landlords. Sub- 
despite improve- 
ments foliowing a fare increase from 
five to ten cents, are still an insuffer- 
Traffic 
make surface travel a nerve- 
fraying game of chance. In general, 
New York hardly lives up to what 
one would expect the world’s capital 
to be. 

True, O’Dwyer did not create these 
conditions. True also, the city lacks 
funds. But few dispute that O'Dwyer 
1as done little to improve basic serv- 
ices, and the city has been collecting 
more revenues than ever before. 
O’Dwyer himself makes few _ real 
boasts about his accomplishments and 
his claim about having given New 
Yorkers a “richer life’ has provided 
material for many a quip. 

Why hasn’t Governor Dewey, a 
Republican, launched an investigation 
into Morris’ charges against O’Dwyer 
similar to the Seabury inquiry into 
Jimmy Walker's administration? The 
Governor has been curiously silent, 
considering his own racket-busting 
past. But why, many ask, should 
Dewey blast open a story which might 
insure the election of Newbold Morris 
and the arrival of a new power within 
Republican ranks? 


Pa * 


ways, promises of 


able horror to straphangers. 


snarls 


THE O’DWYER CASE against Mor- 
ris is summed up in the following 
statemefts from an O’Dwyer news- 
paper ad: 

“1. Morris backed Landon in ‘36. 
Opposed Franklin D. Roosevelt in ’40. 
Campaigned for Dewey in ’44 and °48, 
(And won't say whether he’s for 
Dulles or Lehman in ’49.) 

“2. Morris is supported by only one 
lone voice in Labor. 

“3. Morris is henchmen (and poten- 
tial puppet) of Dewey and is a repre- 
sentative of the local reactionary Cur- 
ran-McKenna Republican machine.... 

“4. Morris has accepted the whole- 
hearted endorsement of Dulles. ... 

“5. In the 1936 Presidential election, 


Morris made the following statement: 

“*That man Landon has everything 
He makes President Roosevelt look 
like a reactionary.’ ” 

Morris people frankly admit that 
Morris has pulled boners in his politi- 
cal lifetime, but that he has 
always been a Republican irregular, a 
liberal who has grown in stature from 
year to year and a person of unim- 
peachable integrity. They point out, 
for example, that: 


stress 


1. For twelve years Morris was Pres= 
ident of the City Council under La- 
Guardia, running for election 
time on the LaGuardia 
proved to “be an 


each 
ticket, and 
honest, able and 
liberal administrator, 

2. Morris has frequently denounced 
Taft-Hartley as well as other GOP- 
ponsored legislation, and generally 
has a sohd pro-labor record. 

3. Morris, a leading ADA member, 
has often called for a national po- 
litical re-alignment. ‘Under our form 
of government, conservatives should 
have a party, and liberals should have 
a party.” he has stated. “The re- 
actionary Southern Democrats and 
‘safe’ Republicans should unite to- 
gether.” 

NEW YORK’S RECORD registration 
guarantees a high vote on Election 
Day. O’Dwyer’s relative inactivity 
during registration while his 
opponents vigorously urged the electo- 
rate to register, lends some substance 
to the belief that Democrats privately 
hoped for much fewer than 2,773,677 
registrations on the theory that a 
larger turnout would help Morris. 


week, 


Dulles backers claim he will receive 
a 700,000-vote plurality upstate, more 
than enough to overcome an anticipated 
city lead for Lehman of 500,000. A top 
Liberal party spokesman bluntly pre- 
dicted to me that Lehman, however 
would win by 800,000 votes in the city 
An independent analysis of the Re- 
publican vote for mayor in 1945 shows 
that about 56 per cent of the Repub- 
licans who voted forsook the party line 
(occupied by the then Republican- 
Liberal candidate Jonah Goldstein) in 
favor of Morris (who ran with no 
party backing) thus indicating the 
presence of a substantial bloc of Re- 
publicans who are somewhat inde- 
pendent if not outrightly liberal. 

Whereas betting odds on O’Dwyer 
were 4-1] early in October, today they 
are only 7-5. Morris stock has risen 
in ratio to his exposures, and it is now 
reckoned that he can win by between 
100,000 and 150,000 votes. 

The American Labor party is one 
key to the outcome. Without its votes 
in 1945, O’Dwyer’s majority over 
Goldstein and Morris was a mere 
27,317. But in 1945 the anti-O’Dwyer 
forces were divided between Morris 
and Goldstein, while this year the 
reverse is true: the pro-O’Dwyer 
Democratic-ALP team is split and the 
opposition is united behind Morris 
Since the ALP is believed capable of 
equaling or bettering its 1945 vote of 
257,929, making up for anticipated 
defections with new Negro and Puerto 
Rican voters, O’Dwyer’s 27,000-vote 
handicap offers him little solace. 

A second key is the Liberal party. 
Its strategists predict a citywide Lib- 
eral vote of between 350,000 and 400,- 
000. Adding to this an estimated GOP 
total of 800,000, and 50,000 City Fusion 
votes, Morris should aggregate about 
1,200,000 votes. O'Dwyer is conceded 
1,075,000 votes. 

Whoever wins, one thing is certain: 
no New York voters are oiling their 
rifles to carry out a Dulles-style re- 
volution in the event they turn up on 
the losing side. If New York politics 
prove anythihg, they underscore the 
great vitality of the democratic process, 
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The Adventures of a Monk 
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A Literary Crime 


By MAX EASTMAN 


’HEN YOU READ about the ruthless purge of artists and writers in the Soviet Union, 
ou can’t help wondering whether they haven't committed some terrible crimes against 
the state or against public morality. Ov2r thirty poets, novelists and critics have dis- 


appeared into the slave camps or been shot as “socially dangerous elements” in the last twenty 
that the particular poem or 
are condemned rarely becomes known. The recent attack on 


the popular humorist, Mikhail Zoshchenko, was 
pO} 


Proceedin of the state police are so secret, however, 
| 


story or essay for which they 


an exception. The whole wrath of the party 


leadership was concentrated on a whimsical tale for children published in the 


Leningrad 
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literarv magazine Zvezda. 


Before reading the tale, 


author, and replaced the literary 


whose works are alien to Soviet literature. 


life and Soviet people. 


istine tastes and customs. 
anti-Soviet thrusts. 








= work in its issue of July 6th.... 


of the All-Russian Communist Party.” 


TT 
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N A CERTAIN SOUTHERN CITY there was 


a zoo. A small zoo, which had one tiger, 


two crocodile three snaks a zebra, an 


ostrich and one monkey, or, 


to put it plainly, 


one marmoset. And, of course, a variety of 


small fry—birds, fish, frogs and other insig- 


iificant creatures from the animal kingdom 

At the beginning of the war, when the fascists 
bombarded that city, one bomb fell directly on 
And there it exploded with a tremen- 
dous, deafening crash. To the surprise of all 
the animals. 


the zoo. 


The explosion killed the three snakes—all at 
once, which is, perhaps, after all, not too sad a 
fact. And, unfortunately, the ostrich as well. 

But the other animals were not injured. And, 
as one might put it, they got away with no 
more than a scare. 


OF ALL THE BEASTS. the monkey, the 
marmoset, was most frightened. Her cage was 
turned over by a strong air-blast and toppled 
from its elevation. One of the side walls broke. 
And our monkey dropped out right on a path 
n the park. 

She fell on the path, but she did not remain 
lying there motionless as people do who are 
accustomed to military operations. On the con- 
trary. She climbed up a tree. 
From there she jumped on the fence. From the 
fence to the street. And ran like mad. 

She ran, and this is 


immediately 


probably what she 
thought: “Oh no,” she thought, “if bombs are 





’ : . ‘ 
Forte, who illustrated this story, 


is a 25-year-old ETO vet who has done adver- 
tising and 


Joseph 


book addition to 


The story 


illustration, in 
work for The American Mercury. 
was translated by Mirra Ginsburg. 
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you must read the words in which a special resolution of the all- 
powerful Executive Committee of the All-Russian Communist Party denounced it, 
editor of Zvezda with a party politician: 

“It was a gross error on the part of Zvezda to open its columns to the writer Zoshchenko, 
The editors of Zvezda know that Zoshchenko has 
long specialized in preaching a corrupt sermon for vulgarity, lack of ideas and absence of 
political content in art, calculated to disorient our youth and poison its mind. The latest of 
Zoshchenko’s published stories, ‘The Adventur 2s of a Monkey.’ is a cheap pasquinade of Soviei 
Zoshchenko depicts the Soviet way of life and Soviet people in ugly 
caricature, libelously representing Soviet citizens as primitive, uncultured, stupid, with Phil- 
Zoshchenko’s vicious depiction of Soviet reality is accompanied by 


“The editors have forgotten the Leninist principle that our magazines, whether they are 
scientific or literary, cannot be non-political. ... The Soviet regime cannot countenance the 
education of its youth in a spirit of indifference to Soviet politics. . 

“The Leningrad City Committee of the All-Russian Communist Party has neglected to 
guide the periodicals and has given an opportunity to [such vulgarians and dregs of literature 
as] Zoshchenko, to occupy a leading position in them. 
mittee has committed a gross political error. The Leningradskaya Pravda has commitied an 
error in publishing a suspiciously favorable review by Yury Herman of Zoshchenko’s literary 


“Comrade A. M. Yegolin is hereby appointed Editor-in-Chief of Zrezda, while retaining 
at the same time his post as deputy chief of the Propaganda Office of the Central Committee 
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Thereby the Leningrad City Com- 
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failing here, I won't stand for it.” And so she 
streets of the 


you might think that dogs were 


ran wiih all her might along the 
city, so fast 
snapping at her heels. 

She ran the whole length of the city, 


came oui 


and 
Then she ran along 
After all, a 
human being. She has no 
understanding of what and why. She could not 
see any sense in remaining in that city. 
She ran and ran until she was tired. 
tired. So 


to the highway. 
the highway, away from the city. 


nenkey is not a 


Very 
she climbed up a tree, ate a fly to 
replenish herself, then a worm or two. And fell 
asleep on the branch, right where she sat. 


AND IN THE MEANTIME a military car 
was driving along the road. The chauffeur no- 
ticed the monkey in the tree and wondered at 
it. Quietly he stole up to her and covered her 
with his coat. Then he put her in the car, think- 
ing: “Ill give her as a present to some friends 
rather than let her perish here from hunger, 
cold and other privations.” And so he went on, 
with the monkey. 

He came to the city of Borisov. There he went 
off on some service errand, leaving the marmoset 
in the car, after saying to her: 

“Wait for me here, honey. 
at once.” 

But our marmoset did not wait. 


I'll be back 


She climbed 
out of the car through the broken window and 
went strolling through the streets. 

There she was walking, like a darling, along 
the street, strolling about with her tail high. 
People naturally wondered, wanted to catch her. 
But that was not easy. A monkey is quick and 
nimble, and scampers fast on all her four hands. 
So that they never caught her, but merely tired 
her out by all that unnecessary running. 


She was all worn out, exhausted, and then, of 


course, she felt hungry. 





BUT WHERE COULD SHE EAT in t! 
There is nothing edible in city streets. A 
could not possibly go into a restauran: 


her tail. Or to a cooperative store. Espee 


as she had no money. And no cut-raie ¢ 


por 
And no food cards. It was a nightmare. 

Still, she decided to try a cooperative. She 
felt that something might be gotten thers. Ang 
the cooperative was issuing vegetables =o the 
population-—-carrots, turnips and cucumbers, 

She jumped into the store, and saw 4 Jon 
queue. No. she did not take her place in the 
queue. And did not start pushing the > ope 
aside to get nearer the counter. She ran aight 
along the heads of the customers up *o the 
salesgirl and jumped down on the counter. She 
never asked the price of a pound of carrots 
She simply grabbed a whole bunch. and. as the 
saving goes, was off with it. She ran out of the 
store, pleased with her purchase. After alla 
monkey will be a monkey. She sees no sease in 
going without food. 

Of course, there was quite a commotion in 
the store—noise and excitement. The »ublie 
shouted. The salesgirl who was weighirg out 
the turnips nearly fell into a faint from shock 
And really, wouldn't anyone be frightened to 
see, instead of the usual, normal customer 
something shaggy. with a tail, jumping about 
wildly? And paying no money, on top of every- 
thing else? 

THE PEOPLE RUSHED OUT into the stree 


after the monkey. And the monkey rat 
chewing her carrots, eating. She couldn't 
stand what it was all about. 

At the head of the running cro\ Ww 
boys, then the grown-ups. And behind 


a policeman, blowing his whistle. 

Then suddenly, as if from now e, 
jumped out and joined the chase aft 
marmoset. 


catch the monkey right in his teeth 
Our marmoset ran faster. Ran, and p} 


thought: 


And such a brazen beast—* 
enough that he barked, but he even tr-c 








dt 


adly 


“Oh,” she thought, “why did I ever leave 
the zoo? Life is so much easier in a cage. ! 
shall return there without fail, at the very 


first opportunity.” 


And so she ran at top speed, but the dog kept 
up, and surely would have caught her a 
moment now. 

But our monkey jumped up on a tence And 
when the dog leaped up to grab her at least bY 
the les, she hit him on the nose with 2! her 
might with a carrot. And so painfully cid she 


hit him, that the dog howled and ran hom wit! 


his bleeding nose, probably thinking: 
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“No, citizens, I'd much rather lie quietly 
at home than chase monkeys for you and 
endure such unpleasantness.” 

In short, the dog ran away and our monkey 
umped into a vard. 


AND IN THE YARD at that time a boy, a 
certain Alyosna Popov, was chopping wood. 

He was chopping his wood, and suddenly he 
monkey. And he was very fond of mon- 


saw a 
sevs. All his life he had dreamed of having 
sme such monkey. And now-—here, if you 
please. 


' Movosha slipped off his jacket and threw it 
over the monkey, who hid herself in a corner 
of the stairway. 

Then the boy brought her home, fed her, gave 
her some tea. And the monkey was very pleased. 
But not entirely. Because Alyosha’s grand- 
mother took an immediate dislike to her. She 
scolded the marmoset and even wanted to hit 
her on the paw. And all because while they 
were drinking tea, the grandmother bit off a 
viece of candy and put the rest down on her 
saucer, but the monkey snatched grandmother’s 
candy and stuffed it into her own mouth. After 
all, a monkey will be a monkey. It is not a 
human being. The latter, even if he took the 
candy, would not do it under grandmother's 
nose. And this one knew no tricks, she did it 
tight there, in grandmother’s presence. And, of 
*ht her almost to tears. 

The grandmother said: 

"Generally, I must say that it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant when a monkey with a 
tail lives in the apartment. She will always 
frighten me with her inhuman appearance. 
She'll jump on me in the dark. She'll eat 
my candy. No, I categorically refuse to 
live in one apartment with a monkey. One 
of us two must be in a zoo. Must I be the 
one to move to a zoo? No, let her live there. 
And I'll continue ot live here, in my apart- 
ment.” 


course, orous 


But Alvosha said to his grandmother: 

"No, grandmother, you don’t have to 

move to a zoo. I'll guarantee you that ihe 
monkey will mever again eat anything of 
yours. I’ll train her like a human being. 
I'l teach her to eat with a spoon. And to 
drink tea from a glass. As for jumping, 
however, I cannot very well forbid her to 
climb up on the lamp which hangs from the 
ceiling. From there, of course, she might 
jump down on your head. But the main 
thing is, don’t get frightened when it hap- 
Pens. Because it is nothing but a harmless 
monkey who was accustomed in Africa to 
leaping and jumping.” 
On the following day Alyosha went to school, 
«king his grandmother to look after the mon- 
‘ey. But grandmother did not trouble herself 
‘look after her. She thought: 

“That's all I have to do, taking care of 
‘very monster!” And with these thoughts 
@andmother deliberately fell asleep in her 
chair, 

_And then our monkey climbed out through 

*€ open window into the street. And went 
Walking along the sunny side. Who knows— 
tthaps she wanted to take a walk, but maybe 
me decided to pay another visit to the store, 


buy herself something. Not for money, but 
USt so, 


AND IN THE STREET at that time an old 


‘* S0ing to the baths, carrying in his hands a 





Mall basket with his soap and underwear. 

* “a the monkey, and at first he did not 
_ D€ileve his eyes. He thought he was only 
Magining g monkey, as he had just drunk a 
8S of beer. 
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And so he stared with wonder at the mon- 
key. And she stared at him. Perhaps she was 
thinking: 

“What kind of a scarecrow is this, with 
a basket in his hands?” 

Finally Gavrilych understood that it was in- 
deed a real monkey and not an imaginary one. 
And then he thought: 

“Let me catch her. Tomorrow I'll take 
her to market and sell her for a hundred 
roubles. And with that money I can drink 
ten glasses of beer in 2 row.” 

With these thoughts, Gavrilych began to chase 
the monkey, repeating: 

“Puss, puss, puss . . . come here, puss.” 
No, he knew that she was not a cat, but he 

did not know what language to address her in. 
And only later did he realize that she was a 
higher creature from among the animal king- 
dom. And then he took a piece of sugar from 
his pocket, showed it to the monkey, and said, 
bowing: 












“By lovely maroset, would you like to 
eat a bit of sugar?” 
To which she said: 
"Yes, please, I should like to... . 
That is, actually she did not say anything, 
beeause she could not speak. But she simply 
walked up to him, snatched the piece of sugar 
and began to nibble it. 


” 


GAVRILYCH TOOK HER UP in his hands 
and put her into his basked. And there it was 
warm and cosy, so our marmoset did not try to 
jump out. Perhaps she thought: 

“Let this old codger carry me in his 
basket. It is even interesting this way.” 
At first Gavrilych thought of taking her home. 

But then he did not feel like walking back, and 
he took the monkey along with him to the baths. 
He thought: 

“It's even better like that. I'll take her 
with me and give her a bath—she will be 
clean, pleasant. Then I'll tie a bow around 
her throat. And they'll give me more money 
for her in the market.” 

And so he went to the baths with his mar- 
moset. And began to wash with her. 


IT WAS VERY WARM in the baths, in fact— 
it was hot, just like in Africa. And our mar- 
moset was very pleased with such a warm at- 
mosphere. But not entirely. Because Gavrilych 
soaped her and the soap got into her mouth. 
Of course, that tastes bad, but not so bad that 
one would scream, scratch and refuse to bathe. 


By Mikhail M. Zoshchenko 


So the monkey merely began to spit, but then 
the soap got into her eye. And this drove the 
marmoset altogether frantic. She bit Gavrilych 
on the finger, broke away from his hands, and 
jumped out of the bath like a mad one. 

She jumped into the room where people were 
undressing. Ard there she frightened everyone. 
They see—something round, white, foamy. First 
it leaped on the couch. Then on the stove. From 
the stove to a box. From the box—on to some- 
body’s head. And again to the stove. 

Several nervous visitors screamed and ran 
out of the bath-house. And our monkey ran out 
after them, and down the stairs. 

And there, downstairs, was the cashier's 
booth, with a little window. The monkey jumped 
into the window, thinking that inside she would 
have more peace and escape all the jostling and 
fuss and noise. But the cashier’s booth was 
occupied bv a fat lady cashier, who gasped and 
screamed. And ran out of the booth, crying: 

“Help! I think a bomb hit my booth. 








2 tea ww 


FORTE. 


Give me some drops of valerian.” 

Our marmoset was tired of all this shouting. 
She jumped out of the booth and ran out to the 
street. 

And so she ran along the steet, all wet, cov- 
ered with soapsuds. And again she was followed 
by a crowd of people—first the boys, then the 
grown-ups, then a policeman. And behind the 
policeman—our aged Gavrilych, half-dressed, 
with his boots in his hands. 


BUT HERE AGAIN. as if from nowhere, a 
dog jumped out—the same one that chased her 
vesterday. 

When she saw the dog, our marmoset though¢ 
to herself: 

“Well, my dear citizens, now I am lost 
for good.” 

But this time the dog did not chase her. He 
merely glanced at the running monkey, felt a 
sharp pain in his nose, and did not run after 
her. In fact, he even turned away, probably 
thinking: 

“I have no noses to spare for chasing 
after monkeys.” But though he turned 
away, he barked angrily—as if to say: 
“Run, run, but don’t forget that I am here.” 
In the meantime, our boy, Alyosha Popov, 

‘ame home from school and did not find his 
beloved monkey. He was very grieved. Even to 
tears. He thought that now he would never 
again see his darling, adored monkey. 

And so, feeling sad and lonely, he went out 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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Canada's Communist Party 


Before the Royal Commission 


It Served Moscow Long 


By WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


the Communist party of Canada, 
like the Addison’ 


Vision of Mirza, begins in a fog and 


F's MOST PEOPLE, the history of 
bridge in 

ends in a mist. The hazine enhanced 
by recent declarations of leading mem 
of the party. 


»wart Smith thus affirm 


Communist leade) 


“Canadian communists owe no al- 
legiance and hold no loyalty to Mos- 
cow . The communist movement 
in Canada is an outgrowth of Cana- 
dian hsitory ... We are the political 
inheritors of the tradition of William 
Lyon Mackenzie and Louis Papineau. 

We are Canadian workers and 
patriots ... The communist program 
and policy rests exclusively upon the 
democratic will of the people—and 
repudiates all anti-Marxist theories 
of forcible imposition of socialism on 
the people.” 


To those who take the trouble to 
examine the basic*documentation, the 
facts are very different. The primary 
evidence is found in Volume I, Numbe: 
1, of an eight-page, three-column jouw 
nal entitled The Communist, Official 
Organ of the Communist Party 0} 
Canada (Section of the Communist 
International), 
1921. Thi 
of the constituent convention, May, 


published in June, 


contains a detailed account 


1921, at which the party came into 
being, described in these words 


“In accordance with the mandate of 
the Pan-American Council of the 
Third Internationale to bring about 
the formation of a Communist Party 
of Canada, delegates representing the 
Canadian section of the CP, the UCP, 
and other Canadian groups met in 
constituent convention to take the 
first step in the preparation of the 
proletariat of this country for the 
realization of its dictatorship. The 
place and fashion of meeting, under- 
ground and illegal, in themselves de- 
note the great change that the impe- 
rialist war and the Russian Revo- 
lution have brought in the conditions 
of the class-struggle even in back- 
ward Canada. ‘Rat-Hole’—as_ that 
law-abiding old spinster the SLP 
would sneer, but extremely efficient 
under the changed circumstances, 
nevertheless. 


“The convention was called to 
order by a representative of the Pan- 
American Council who acted as 
chairman... 


“Then followed the formal accept 
ance of the twenty-one Conditions for 
admission to the Communist 
national. 


Inter- 


“The result of the constituent con- 
vention is the organization of the van 
guard of the Canadian Working-class 
into the Communist Party of Canada, 
Section of the Communist International, 
with a program of mass-action, armed 
insurrection, civil war as the decisive, 
final form of mass-action for the de 
struction of the Capitalist State, prol 
tarian dictatorship in the form of Soviet 
Power.” 





f eines. | 

Watson Kirkconnell is perhaps the 
mosi authoritative analyst of com- 
munism in Canada. He has written 
for many years on Canadian social 
movements for prominent publica- 
tions in the United States and Can- 
ada. A noted educator, Dr. Kirk- 
conne]l is now president of Acadia 
University in Nova Scotia. 
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From this official account certain 


facts emerge: 

(a) That the Communist party of 
Canada was not a native product but 
was called into being by order of the 
Pan-American Council of the Third In- 
ternational, with headquarters in Mos- 


cow. 


(b) That a visiting agent of the Com- 

° 
munist International was chairman at 
the organization meeting of the Com 


munist party of Canada 


only group mentioned 

ig part are the Can 
ctions” of two American organ- 
the Communist party and the 


nunist party (both unde 


* and “the destruction 
talist State 
(e) That the 


Canada accepted at the very outset “the 


Communist party of 


twenty-one Conditions for admission to 
the Communist International.” 


FROM 15921 TO 1934, lengthy letters 
f instruction and criticism from Mos- 
cow were a regular feature of the con- 
ventions of the Communist party of 
Canada and of its plenums. Typical is 
a “Closed Letter of the Political Secre- 
tariat of the ECCI, to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Can- 
ada” included in the Report of the 
Sixth National Convention of the 
Communist Party: 


“The ECCI sends it warmest fraternal 
greetings to the CP of Canada. We have 
carefully studied the materials for the 
Congress in the issue of the Worker 
for February 23rd and March 9th, 1929. 
The thesis on the “Situation and Tasks 
of the Party” we think contains need- 
less repetition of the resolutions of the 
VI Congress, and is over-loaded with 
tatistic to the exclusion of an ade 
quate treatment of the actual problems 
facing the Communist Party of Canada 

. The draft thesis on the “Situation 
and Tasks of the Party” .... over 
tressed the ‘prosperity’ of Canada, not 
indicating the exact contradictions, and 


f 


completely ignoring the question of 


crises’” etc., etc. ... 

The same minutes record the grov- 
elling humility wth which the Canadian 
party accepted criticism from Moscow 
and promised to obey all its orders: 

“1. The CEC of the CP of C, wel- 
comes the letter of the Polit-Secretariat 
of the CI, on the CP of C, and its work, 
and the letter on organizational ques- 
tions from the CI, and endorses equi- 
vocally (sic) all the corrections of the 
mistakes made by our Party. The un- 
equivocal acceptance of the line of the 
CI, is the basis for unity in the Can- 
adian Party. 

“2. We welcome the analysis of the 
sharpening inner and outer contradic- 
tions of Canadian Capitalism. This is 
a sharp correction to the illusion pre- 
valent in the ranks of the leadership of 
our Party. 

“7. We welcome the « iS! ' the 
mistakes and weaknesses yur TU 
work We accept entirely the line 
of the CI on our Trade Union work... 

“10. We endorse entirely the o1 
letter of the CI which establishes the 


organizational basis and guarantee for 
carrying into effect the new line of the 
CI for our Party...” 


TWELVE PRINTED PAGES of the 
report of a plenary executive meeting 
in Toronto in February, 1931, are taken 
up with a dictatorial letter from Mos- 


cow on the “Situation and Tasks of the 
Communist Party of Canada.” In re- 
sponse, the Canadian party cabled Mos. 
cow as follows: “Enlarged Plenum of 
Communist Party of Canada _ sends 
revolutionary greetings to 
General Staff. Plenum is guided in its 
entire work by line of CI and meets to 
put this into effect by increased work.” 


heartiest 


After Russia joined the League of 
Nations in September, 1934, open direc- 
tives to individual national parties seem 
to have been discontinued. Stalin ap- 


parentl wished to delude_ public 


opinion in the democracies as to his 
revolutionary purposes. Short wave, 
coded cable, and underground agent: 
could now adequately serve the Com- 
munist Inernational. Moreover, a well 
disciplined Communist party in each 


count hould, in the years that fol- 


lowed, promptly pick up its instructions 
circulated 
Inuterna- 

World 
News and Views, Communist Inter- 
national, War and the Working Class, 
and New Times, as well as from the 
official Soviet press. 


from such internationally 
Communist publications a 


tional Press Correspondence, 


In spite of Russia’s membership in 
the League of Nations, however, the In- 
ternational functioned as usual and 
held a Seventh World Congress in Mos- 
cow in July-August 1935. The Commu- 
nist party of Canada was duly repres- 
ented and reported on its’ obedient 
stewardship; one of the Canadian dele- 
gates, “Comrade Clark” of Canada, was 
chairman at the morning session on 
July 29, while Tim Buck was elected a 
member of the ECCI. “Comrade 
of Canada, reporting on behalf 
of the Communist party of Canada, as- 

ured the Moscow gathering: 


George” 


“Ninety percent of the strikes since 
1930 were organized and led by our 
Party ... We must find wider and 
bolder methods by means of which we 
can curry on a genuine Bolshevik mass 
p hic y 


THE NEW LINE approved at the 
Seventh World Congress was the culti- 
vation in each country (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) of a “united people’s front” 
with the Social Democrats to discredit 
the latter’s reformist leaders and win 
over the masses of their members for 
revolutionary communism. In Canada, 
the prospective victim was to be che 
CCF. The new line was brought back 
from Moscow by Stewart Smith (who 
admitted the majority of the Candian 
working class were still against any 
revolution and therefore urged seduc- 
tion of the CCF to increase mass sup- 
port for the Moscow conspiracy. 

Two years later, at the Eigth Domin- 
ion Convention of the Communist party 
of Canada, in Toronto, the party re- 
affirmed its loyalty to Moscow; cabled 
servile pledges of love and devotion to 
Stalin and Dimitrov (then secretary- 
general of the Communist Interna- 
tional); and elected Dimitrov and Stalin 
honorag members of its presidium. 

By March, 1939, the party had pros- 
pered so much that Comrade Manuilsky 
reported in the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International that 
“the Communist Party of Canada. . has 
increased its membership from 8,000 to 
18,000.” 

The Canadian party followed the 
Comintern line with unswerving fidel- 
ity, From September 1934, to August 
1939, it paid lip-service to collective 
security against the Nazis. Then came 
the Soviet-Nazi alliance and the out- 
break of a war that promptly involved 
Canada. On November 7 the Comintern 
issued a world directive from Moscow 


that was reprinted in Toronto fouy dary 
later, denouncing the conflict as an “jy, 
perialist war” and calling for reygly. 
tionary treason against the Canadiay 
state: 


“By conducting a struggle agains 
the enemy in its own country, the 
working class hammers out unity 
between the proletarians of all lands 
hammers out the most unfailing jp. 
strument of its own victory.” 


In four more days a leaf] 
clamoured: “Declare an end t 


perialist war!” 


Another pamphlet 
ic: “It is the duty of e: 

class movement in each « 
that example and end the 
a program means class strus 
fight for power in all its 

The party was finally ce 
and went underground 
but continued surreptitiou 
inflammatory pamphlets 
sheets. 


IN JUNE, 1941, Nazi 
tacked the U.S.S.R., i 
perialist war” immediately 
holy war. Pamphlets from th 
Communist underground 
Canadians to “keep faith 
heroic Soviet and British 
joining the armed forces. 

The year 1943 brought two furth 
developments: the alleged dissolution d 
the Comintern and the formation by 
the Canadian Communists of a “Labor 
Progressive” party. There is consider 
able doubt as to whether the Cominten 
was ever dissolved, but there can be no 
doubt that the Labor-Progressive part 
has behaved on every occasion and in 
every respect as if it were still a faith 
ful section of a Moscow-ce 
nization. Evidence of its } 
tion is circumstantial but 
significant: 

(1) The executive of the 
gressive party is virtually 
with that of the old Com 
of Canada. 

(2) The party’s official paper, the 
Canadian Tribune, has declared et 
tc rially that the Labor-Progressivé 
party “is a party of Com : 

(3) The Labor-Progressive party wa 
officially represented in London., Eng 
land, February 26 to March 3, 1947,4 
a “Conference of the Communist Par 
ties of the British Empire, 
leader, Tim Buck, who made the ma! 
closing speach of the conference, 
which he envisaged the colonies of the 
British “slave empire” as 
freed by revolutionary 


soon to be 
truggle an 
“freely” associated “with Europe’s 
Democracies and the U.S.S.R.” 
Cominform 


Fic al 


(4) The directives of t! 
are reprinted in full in the LPP’s ¢ 
organs or form the basis of the Ca 
adian party’s policy. 

All this makes it easy to recogna 
the face of the Communist party ® 
Canada, Section of the 
International. 


“ommuns 





TALENT FOR TROUBLE 


General Vaughan has a curious #4 
Of getting his name on the blotter: 


Why, even a deep-freeze unit, they 
say. 


Can get the guy into hot wait} 


Richard Armow 
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Says Lord Russell 
l; An Advocate 
0f Appeasement 


From C. I. CLAFLIN 


BerTRAND RUSSELL’S ARTICLE 
(The New Leader, Sept. 3) starts well, 
St BH ut peters out. He denounces appease- 
be BF cont—and then advocates it. 

ty We are “not to encourage a crusadc- 
Bc spirit,” but concern ourselves 


Ing 





0 @ iy with “matters involving our own 


) 


y’—in other words, dissociate our- 
elves from all our potential allies east 
of the Iron curtain, and put our whole 
hope in a gradual change of heart on 
the part of the rulers of Russia. 

“When the Bolsheviks seized power 
11917, they were a small minority in 
ia.” Mr. Russell writes. But now, 
3olsheviks 











apparently, all Russians are 
' at all events, all “enthusiastic Rus- 
san patriots.” 

c The first thing for us to do “is to 
maxe it clear that if the Russians will 
ease to interfere with us, we will not 
nterfere in their internal affairs?’ 
Why? If we have not yet done enough 








nance for our so-called “interfer- 
at. ence” of the Kolchak-Denikin-Wrangel 
‘in eriod — which Lord Russell himself 
e 3 Is “half-hearted” —is there any 
reason to suppose that more breast- 
esting would have any effect? 
Apolicy more friendly to the Arab 
bi lso advocated, without going into 


the question “Which Arabs?” A good 


ther | many of us think the small Arab ruiing 


noi f| cess has already enjoved more than 
- by Mf its share of “friendliness.” 
bor- All in all, I cannot agree that Lord 


der- fm Russell's analysis is “masterly.” 


tern HH Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘°B Find "Misconception’ 
= ln Pension Debate 
ve From JO MAZUR 


Tuere SEEMS iv be a general mis- 
oneeption about contributory and non- 
ntributory pensions. The cost of the 
vasion is never paid by the employer. 
ff there is money set aside in con- 
te @ wactual negotiations for pensions, this 
cu @ Money is automatically deducted from 
ssive @ ke money wage increase that would 
txmally have gone into the worker’s 

was fm age. 
Eng | Union members and workers in gen- 
7 at fe a are inclined to forego immediate 
Pa “Mey increase for a_ possibility of 
ome modicum of security in their old 
main § “. They work for it, they are entitled 
eo ing °*t Let the 














issue be clear. 
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“that no one would take her. 


—tounded the boy. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








and then all the running people stopped and 

But at that moment the 

, wie 4 Gavrilych stepped out of the crowd and, 

“owing his bitten finger to ev eryone, he said: 
"Citizens, don’t allow this boy to take my 

_ ther] ™onkey into his arms. I intend to sell her 

It is my own Popov, 

Monkey, who bit me on the finger. Take a 
k, everybody, at my swollen finger. And 
Mat is proof that I speak the truth.” 

‘ Alyosha Popov said: 


Anti-Communist ‘Hysteria’ 
Held Menace fo Civil Liberties 


From JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American Civil Liberties Union 


gone astray in its Annual Report in naming anti-Communist hysteria 


] AM SORRY that you think the American Civil Liberties Union has 


as one of the prime menaces to civil liberties today. This you say in 
the face of the Peekskill affair referred to on another page of your October 


& issuc as “a tragedy”! 


What concerns us at the ACLU is the alarming fact that a Peekskill 


affair is likely to break out anywhere 
at any time today. Loyalty inqujries, 
subversive lists and other repressive 
activities by the government in Wash- 
ington, only serve to prepare the way 
for violence and hate among the people. 
This straightway involves civil liberties. 
which it is the business of the Union to 
watch and guard. 

When you declare that “you can 
name recent cases of miscarried justice 
on the fingers of one hand,” you remind 
me of the Southern Bourbons who are 
undisturbed by lynchings because there 


are only two or three a year. So long 





Management 
Training Urged 
On Labor Schools 


From JOHN DANIELS 


i HAVE JUST READ with lively in- 
terest the article in your October 8 
issue entitled “Labor Goes to School,” 
and I am glad to know that the num- 
ber of schools, institutes and courses 
for labor education is on the increase 
and that their scope of subjects is 
broadening. 

In none of those described, however, 
do I find any courses on industrial man- 
agement. They might appear to be out- 
side the proper range of labor educa- 
tion, but actually they would come 
within it in a very timely and valuable 
way. One of the commonest objections 
made by industrialists and management 
to cooperation with unions, is_ that 
union members and labor leaders have 
little or no comprehension of manage- 
ment problems. Courses in manage- 
ment functions and problems, given in 
labor schools by management experts, 
would better equip labor people to deal 
successfully with management. Under- 
standing the other man’s viewpoint is 
the best preparation for coping with 
his contentions. 


2 The Adventures of a 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

treet. There he walked along, sunk 
And suddenly he sees—a crowd 
No, at first he never 
mat they were running after his monkey. He 
ty ff ought they ran because there had been an air- 
nuit yd alarm. But then he saw his monkey, all 
and caught 
‘in his arms and pressed her close to himself, 


No, this monkey is not his, it is mine. 
Look how willingly she came into my arms. 
And that, too, is proof that I am telling the 


thought truth.” 


still another man came 
out of the crowd—the chauffeur who brought 
the monkey in his car. 
“No, this is not your monkey. 
marmoset, because I brought her. But I am 
going back to my military unit, and there- 
fore I'll give the monkey to the one who so 
lovingly holds her in his arms, and not to 
the one who heartlessly wants to sell her in 
the market-place for the sake of a drink. 

The monkey belongs to the boy.” 

The entire crowd applauded. 
beaming with happiness, pressed the 
monkey even closer to his heart and triumph- 
antly carried her home. 

And Gavrilych went with his bitten finger 
back to the baths, to finish washing. 


But at that moment 


And he said: 





as there is one lynching you have a 
condition which confounds all theories 
of “ease in Zion.” Since the ACLU is 
the sentinel on duty, it may be pardoned 
if it takes with seriousness and due 
alarm the threat of tyrariny and terror 

I agree with you that the Commu- 
nists are doing their full share in whip- 
ping up hysteria, but this offers neithe: 
reason nor excuse for us to go and do 
likewise. The real reply to the activi- 
ties of the Communists in this country 
is a rigorous and unsparing defense ol 
civil liberties, for Communists as foi 
all other minority groups. I cannot be- 
lieve that you would withdraw ou 
basic rights and privileges from Com- 
munists, 
casions for their madness. 


and therewith give them oc- 


A Reply 


The New Leader has always praised 
the ACLU’s defense of those innocents 
who have been victimized in the process 
of tightening America’s security belt 
What we objected to was the use of 
words like “feverish,” “nervous,” “‘ex- 
cessive,” and “jittery” to describe a 
“hysteria” which — in our opinion — 
better describes the observer than the 
observed. We took specific exception 
to the use Of the phrase “loyalty purge,” 
which thus equates the dismissal of 83 
United States government employees — 
however warranted or unwarranted — 
with the murder and Arctic slavery 
visited upon millions of its citizens by 
the government of the Soviet Union. We 
are disturbed by the occurrence of no 
matter how few lynchings, and by 
tragedies like Peekskill, but we believe 
it a serious exaggeration to represent 
either the Ku Klux Klan or the Peeks- 
kill rioters as constituting as much of 
a menace to American freedom as the 
Communist International of Joseph 


Stalin. 


It is my 


And Alyosha 


“T trained her like a 





Social Democrats 
Not ‘Economic 
Absolutists’ 


From FRANK CORTALE 
HE NEW LEADER should be com- 
mended for printing Hans Kohn’s ar- 
ticle on Economic Absolutism. His 
criticisms of the extreme economic 
liberal and the extreme collectivist 
positions are well founded. 


Yet there is one point where I must 
raise an objection. Dr. Kohn equates 
socialists with absolute collectivists. 
This may hold true for some socialists, 
but I am convinced that the majority 
of present-day socialists do not fall 
into that category. 


Most modern socialists have become 
convinced of the fact that men are not 
governed by economic considerations 
alone and that government planning 
should not be so extensive as to restrict 
the daily life of the average citizen. 

An increasing number of socialists, 
among them Lewis Corey, Max Nomad, 
G. D. H. Cole, James Oneal, Phil Heller 
and Tommy Douglas of Saskatchewan, 
have rejected total collectivism in favor 
of the socialist mixed economy. 

Social Democrats, 
have achieved power, have demon- 
strated a spirit gradualism and ex- 
perimentation that removes them from 
the category of “economic absolutists.’ 


wherever they 


The popular notion of socialists as 


economic absolutists is a fallacy. 





Corliss Lamont 
Denies Backing 
Picket Ban 


From CORLISS LAMONT 


I WISH TO DENY catagorically a 
rumor printed in your issue of Oc- 
tober 14 in the special column “Heard 
on the Left,” that I “backed a Civil 
Liberties Union proposal urging pro- 
hibition of picket lines at Federal 
courthouses during a trial.” The truth 
is precisely to be contrary, since I op- 
posed vigorously the action of ACLU 
in supportung the Senate bill which 
would make such pickeing illegal. I 
regard this proposed legislation as a 
violation of the broad guarantees of 
the Bill of Rights. 

At the same time, however, it is my 
opinion that mass picketing at trials is 
often a real disservice to the de- 
fendants. 


Monkey 


AND FROM THAT DAY ON the monkey 
lived with the boy Alyosha Popov. 
still lives with him. 
the city of Borisov. 
Alyosha—to see how she was getting on. Oh, 
but she lives well! 
where now, aid has become very obedient. She 
even wipes her nose with a handkerchief. And 
never takes other people’s candy. 
mother is now very pleased, never scolds her 
and doen’t want any more to move her to a zoo. 

When I came into Alyosha’s 
ket sat at a table. There she sat, proud and im- 
portant, like a cashier in a movie, eating rice 
porridge with a spoon. 


Indeed, she 
recently I took a trip to 
And I paid a special visit to 


She never runs away any- 


So that grand- 


room, the mon- 


Alyosha said to me: 


human being, and now 


all the children, and even the grown-ups, may 
learn from her example.” 
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The New Radicalism 


THE VITAL 
Co. 258 pp. 


CENTER. Bu Arthur 
$3.00 


Reviewed by G 


Schlesinger, Jr. 


Houghton Mifflin 


US TYLER 


‘“ OMETIME IN THIS DECADE. a word will develop to name what The 


Vital Center calls “the new radical 

words designating subheads of the 
Deal and Fair Deal just as a previous 
Wilson and the New Natio 
typical American fashion, we have esc 
faith 
custoin The 


Freedom of 


oul while enacting portions ol 
contribution 
tio the d 


and ethics 


fundamental 
attempl to provide continuity 
day in economics, politic 

Schlesinger creates no new 
phy He state with 


vigor, and confidence what 1 


philoso 
unusual clarit: 
consci- 


Ame I 


what is un 


ously the working philosophy of 


ica’s liberal-radicals and 


consciously the motivating attitude ot 


the nation-—as we are able to measure 


it by occasional resort to the 

What is novel and challenging in 
Vital Center is the 
radicalism 


for ‘the 
gentsia but highly 


poll 
The 
approach to the new 
stated in terms unorthodox 
leftist intelli 
with out 


self-consciously 
consistent 
attitudes. 

The problem is 


native radical 
not simply capitalism 
form; 


as an economic it is not simply 


communism as a political form; it is 
the modern world that leaves man root 
less with it 


and bewildered by its 


impersonal relationships 
complexities. In 
such a world, there is a compulsion t 
urge for the 


wildered to 


flee from freedom, a basic 


rootless and be urrende 


judgment and responsibility to a ruling 
caste. (1 use the term “caste” rathe 
than class because Schlesinger believe 
that the bourgeoisie is, at best, only 


sort of pressure group for personal ad- 


vantage and, at worst, only a weakling 
so scared by its own shadow as to su 
render its rule easily to a fascist Hitler 


an aristocratic Churchill or Roosevelt 
a British Labour Party.) The 


then, is totalitarianisn 


challenge, 


So much is the germ of totalitarian- 
ism part of our twentieth century 
atmosphere that even the most avowed 
enemies of autho irian rule are in 
fected. For a full generation, leading 
articulators of American progressivisn 


with the disease. 
veighing against the 


were sick 


While in 


inhumanities of 


capitalist democracy, they apologized 
and praised profusely the tyranny of 
communism because it offered, or 
eemed to offer, security. The disease 
was highly infectious among the rad 
cals of our time because they were n 
intellectually prepared to understand 
the roots of totalitariani Focusit 
} eC f } ( 
neglected the ul of I lf t 
t 1 ece evil Mar ) 
t! { G Lia | 
‘ { if ‘ he i me t { 
turn t ble n t Olitie ire ( 
and pe nal rail such an 
linea neept ou itu proble 
i i the ut I pit 
enoug! end en hf tic zeal 
but 1 nh te le to unde tar 
estle th the politi f totalita 
the « t n l 


THE WEAKNESS OF DEMOCRACY 





Gus Tyler is Political Director of 
the ILGWU and a contributing editor 
of the Vew Republic. 
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ism.” Our generation has lived by 
radicalism such as the New 
generation played with the New 
Theodore Roosevelt. In 
‘hewed philosophical definition of 
our living 
of Mr. 
emocratic 


> new 


nalism of 


and 
book is an 


into law 


Schlesinger’s 


religion 


dream as we see it to- 


is inherent in that its underlying as- 
sumption is a state of constant conflict 
in men with others and within them- 


selves. Democracy requires a constant 


checking, weighing, appraising and de- 


ciding Democracy assumes mature 


people able and willing to assume the 
burdens of personal and collective re- 
sponsibility. In democ- 
of the 
“Many a 
upon a dogma: 


a martyr for 


consequence, 
tends to lack the 
simple 


racy dynamic 
totalitarian appeal 
man will live and die 
no man will be a conclu- 
sion.” 

then, 
fighting faith 


First, by 


How, can we 


make freedom a 


providing a “relative se- 


curity against the ravages of 
sickness and want.” 


toward 


hunger, 
Schlesinger 
with vast modifica- 
tions: pluralism in collective ownership, 
encouragement of private initiative in 
many zones, broad social controls with- 
out direct social intervention into the 
minutiae of industry and commerce. 

Second, by providing opportunities 
for “continuous and intimate 
ation with like-minded people for com- 
mon purpose.” The idea here is to give 
men a sense of belonging, to bridge the 
gap between the individual and the 
community, to give man roots. 

Third, by providing the individual 
with a “feeling of initiative, function 
and fulfillment in the social order.” 

The Vital Center is the product of a 


leans 
socialism 


associ- 


generation experiencing a a 
in American radicalism. In 


organized movements, 


synthesis 
terms of 
there is the 
growing synthesis between socialism as 
interpreted by social - democracy and 
liberalism as interpreted by Jackson, 
Jefferson, Wilson, and Roosevelt. In 
terms of intellectual trends, there is 
the synthesis between the Marxian and 
Keynesian analysis of our economy and 
the Freudian analysis of the individual. 
In terms of philosophy, there is a mat- 
ing of Kautsky’s materialism and Nie- 
buhr’s Christianity. 

In other The Vital Center 


ways, too, 


Enigma Behind t 


GREEN BOUNDARY 
pp. $3.00 


By Boris Ilyin. 


Reviewed by ALBERT GUERARD 


"| ek ARE IN BORIS ILYIN’S NOVEL three elements. 


blended, yet distinct. 


excellent entertainment. 


The first is the romance: 
Major meets Soviet Lieutenant. Purely as a story, 
It starts without a jerk. 
mentum, and keeps up suspense to the very end. 


3oston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 312 
admirably 
Boy meets Girl, U.S. 


the book provides 
swiftly gathers mo- 
Although there is nothing 


tricky about the tale, I prefer to give no inkling of the plot. 


novelist. He uses 
without 
every 


Ilyin is a born 


strict economy niggardliness 
Every 
bit of 


cient, with a spare 


episode, character, every 


dialogue, is necessary and suffi- 
Euclidean 
Euclid is even 
although he too 
Ilvin e 


, luminous, 
elegance. Naturally, 
better at that 
has postulate 


game, 
chews melo- 
dramatic coincidences: his real problem 
Still, 


romance 1S co- 


lies on the historic-moral plans 


the very foundation of 
incidence not logical necessity It 


might very well never have happened 





Boy might never have met Girl: Bov 
might hi } squint, and Girl 
biotch o1 a ee An hen 
course o tt unive é 1] have 
hee 
I eco! ele it I I 
t » et-A can cont t 
occupied Germar t as the cru 
iding glow is cooling t inconfe 
hostilitv. There re man y 1¢ subtl: 
! ite I » mis f The 
drive t} in ct ” 
1 r comra not pou 
their jeep The technicians discuss the 
allocation yf requ I I 
atter-of-fact spirit. The interpretei 
clash: they are sharply conscious of 
he mutual ideological curse 
‘ 
Albert Guerard is the author of 
Education of a Humanist. 
. J 





Back of this Soviet-Western conflict. 
we have 
General 


a convincing description of 
Headquarters at Frankfort, 
“Farben;” intimate glimpses of D.P 
life, Russian as well as Polish. The 
Germans hover uneasily in the back- 
ghosts in the ruins, enigmatic 
but not yet menacing. This is journai- 
highest order, the journalisn 
erges into history. 


ground 
ism of the 
that easily m 


The third element is the 
you prete 


thesis, or 


if 
r the interpretation of history 


Ilvin is not satisfied with an anecdot 





in a dramatic setting: a modern Her- 
mi | Dorothea. Back of the idyll. 
back also of the Kafka-like uncertain- 
ties of two formidable machines, stands 
the great enigma: two worlds, eacl 
believing itself in sole possession of th« 
Fiernal Verities, each necessarily bent 
on the destruction of the othe Be- 
tween ther an iron curtain: not ot 
police regulations merely- Ww 

is too nimble for police traps 


stubborn refusal to listen and to under- 


1 
ILYIN IS NOT "ABOVE the strife.” 
West, heart 
personally 


He is with the and sou 
from. the 
have 
the land of his origin. He pictures 

and his testimony is palpably honest— 


the horror of the D.P.s threatened with 


he has suffered 


powers of darkness which seized 


is a synthesis. Its 
placed quotations 


sources 


rich and wigeh 
from such diverse 


and cultures as Hawthorne ang 


Tolstoy, Sorel and Churchill, Brooks 
Adams and Andre Malraux, Herbert 
Hoover and Marshal Zhukov, the Ney 


York Herald Tribune and Litraturnay 
Gazeta place Mr. Schlesinger higt 
among those gifted scholars who knoy 
how to assimilate, rather than merely 
simulate, an understanding of 
cultures, past and present. 

In The Vital Center, the 
left begins to find its 
Studying and sifting the 
the interregnum, 
with that 
kind of confidence that gives eloquence 
And it is well that this 
so eloquently because it men t 
“do it the hard way,” for “we are forces 
back on the reality of struggle. .. . The 
choice we face is not between progress 
with conflict and progress without con- 
flict. The choice is between conflict and 
stagnation.” 

The Vital Center says that freedon 
and security are not realizable by some 





Variec 


non-commu. 
nist tongue 
contusion 0} 
it finds clarity: ané 
increasing clarity comes the 
book speaks 


urges 


single great act of Utopian creation 
but are to be found in the mature 
measured, eternal struggle of men to- 


ward social and personal aims, always 
receding, always enticing, and always 
worth the sweat. 


Idyll 


repatriation. They slash their throats 
with broken glass rather than face the 
Red Utopia. Through two of his char- 
acters, he shows us the 
men and women who had cons 
ously served the Soviets, and had mys- 
teriously incurred the suspicion of the 


revulsion 0! 
clenti- 


fear-crazed and power-drunk Bureau- 
cracy: again a Kafka world, in whic! 
neither accusation, court or punishment 
is ever made clear. But the book ! 
not propaganda: it is human.. Across 


the Green Boundary, Ilyin is still able 
to look upon the” Russians as his los 


brothers.. His -heroine, when she wa 
a Communist. of the strictest observ- 
ance, was intelligent and devoted t 


a high ideal: Had she not met a hand- 
some American officer, she might neve 
have lost her When com- 
pelled by abjuré 
Stalinism, 


orthodoxy. 
bitter experience t 
she still clings to her I@ 


in Lenin; if Lenin had to go. she we 
clutch to the sacred icon of Marx. 
is not in Russia alone that doubt is si? 
nd the critical spirit subversive. It} 
not in Russia alone that pri priv 
in the group and _ pathet persone 
pride—will not permit a n 





tribe. I 
Americans re 


the idols of the 
are many 


world aflame and to suffe 


defence of the parts 
the profit motive—as dral Molhoct 
Dagon as man could conc¢ I] 
wn verdict is unhesitati nd ub 
mitigated. Yet above the verdict, 3 
siving it a new significance a 
those two goddesses, now derided 2 
xiled, Irony and Pity. T s¥ 
the book, which in its simplicity 5 ** 
l#les 
markably competent and = 
honesty, offers also promises 0! great 


ness. 
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Company. 108 pp. $3.00. 
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short dedication and followed by those 


pts from his ‘journals that deal, 









nes in the remotest way, with 
and are available in their full 
and more meaningful context other- 
wise, hardly take up more space than 
lengthy magazine article. They are 
oncerned mainly with the certainly 


efensible thesis that performers do not 





oD ee 
Kurt List, a well-known music 


authority, is the editor of Listen. 
\ J 








Reviewed by KURT LIST 
HIS YEAR MARKS THE CENTENARY of Chopin’s death, and 


and publishers are making the most of it. 
one can say about Chopin which has not been said before, save per- 
xavs that Chopin-was that rare type of genius who not only was not 


There is really not much 


However, I know of no single wr who has even speculated on the 
asons that made Chopin’s fine music grow out of his bourgeois climate. 
Ne ] Gide’s notes nor Mh ee Ae ee oe ae E 

a victie antholoey embark know how to play Chopin. This is not 

? ede 3 Srnec anal tedine unique a fact as Mr. Gide wants us 

a i Nt email: alla’ eedilien duet to believe. Most performers, like circus- 

a book. His notes, prefaced by a trained animals, are concerned with 


ivface tricks rather than with sub- 
stance. Bach, Mozart and Beethoven 
hardly fare better than Chopin. But 
one receives a certain measure of satis- 
faction from Mr. Gide’s fierce anta- 
gonism to those practices. 

Mr. Gide’s demonstration of his 
thesis is documented with many musi- 
cal examples. But although one can 
actually feel the deep love the author 
has for Chopin one is quite appalled 
by his literary verbiage and the gratu- 
itous comparisons of Chopin with 
Baudelaire. After all, Mr. Gide dis- 


Two Studies of Frederic Chopin 


NOTES ON CHOPIN. By André Gide. Philosophical Library. 126 pp. $3.75. 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 1810-1849. By Stephen P. Mizwa. The Macmillan 


cusses a musical problem, yet says 
nothing that is musically illuminating 
or of meaning to a musician. 

Those acquainted with Gide’s life 
and work know what great consolation 
music has always been to him. A fair 
pianist, he rushed to the piano at the 
first sign of trouble to drown himself in 
the magic of tones. In view of this atti- 
tude it is not astounding that the sen- 
suously tantalizing music of Chopin 
hould have special affinity for him. 

As a musician I am quite touched by 
uch an emotional loyalty to music. But 
i am not sure at all that I want to 
ead the hysterical outpourings that 
esult from it, especially when they are 
erved as a kind of musicological dic- 
tum. If Gide’s notes prove one thing it 
is the utter fallacy of the romantic be- 
het that anything an important figure 
has to say on whatever subject he may 
choose is of interest to the world. ~ 

I am not in sympathy with the prac- 
tices of the Philosophical Library which 
has taken Mr. Gide’s random notes plus 
the journal excerpts, announces them 
as the first work (sic!) “since he (Gide) 
received the Nobel Prize”’—actually 
the notes were finished in the thirties 

and then markets all this, which in 
less sterile times would at best have 


been the marginal jottings down on a 
menu or a table cloth after an animated 
coffeehouse discussion, as a book at the 
price of $3.75. 

Mr. Mizwa’s collection of essays is 
by far more rewarding. The editor’s 
own biographical reports and his at- 
tempt to trace Chopin’s 
Polish novel, 
Neither does one find much stimulation 


music to a 


tradition are hardly 


in the other essays which range from 


Howard Hanson’s endorsement of Cho- 
pin (what presumption!), a speech by 
Paderewski and some reports on the 
entennial doings, to the dry chatter 


Dodo Conrad’s 


of Olin Downes and 
jejune attempt to drum up some pub- 
licity for himself a inger under the 
guise of a discussion of Chopin as song 
composer. But the book is rewarding 
because it is produced beautifully with 
many pictures not available in any 
other collection, a valuable listing of 
Chopin’s compositions including orig- 
inal publishers and publication dates, 
and above all a selection of Chopin’s 
comments on music and musical figures. 
Chopin’s great intellect, his aesthetic 
astuteness and incisive thinking will 
undoubtedly astound many who have 
thought of him only as a creative 
playboy. 
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ncn, { that was against the Ger- 
ny. But when a German 
nteered to spy against Ger- 

ny volunteering to 
mat to the enemy against his 
1 cour against his own peopl 


against perhaps his own home and 


ry Mr. Howe tells concerns it- 
sei with three such spies; Happy a 
young Luftwaffe corporal, Tiger a Ge1 

tan Communist and Paluka, a Polish 
dventurer. Of the three Happy-——each 
man has a nickname, his real one is a 
secret from his comrades and is known 
nly to the OSS—is the only one who 
concerned with ideals. Tiger is a 
professional sower of discontent, Pa- 
luka knows no fear and is only anxious 
get back to the arms of the Belgian 
air! he has left on the other side of the 
line 


Where Mr. Howe, of the famous writ- 


‘ng and literary Howe clan, is most 


‘uccessful is in the leanness of his story. 
‘here is virtually no_ introspection, 
they 


te are no long soliloquies, there is no 
1 examination of conscience, 
inward conflict in any of his men. 

follow in much more detail the 
‘ory of Happy, for Happy is more 
in himself than any of the 

s the way Mr. Howe meant 


extende; 


We 








ly, many people i] 
racter of Happy has not 


ently developed; these peo- 











yme victims of modern lit- 





ich has turned people into 
1g neurotics who cannot 


the street without going into a 


V—— 





~ 
James Bernard Kelley is professor 


Sovernment at Hofstra College. 
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Behind the OSS 


CALL IT TREASON. By George Howe. Viking. 344 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 
ALL IT TREASON is a strange story in several respects. It deals 
with a side of the war which most of us—in fact, no more than a 
handful—ever experienced. The story concerns itself with espionage 
behind the German lines in Germany; the spying being done by captured 
zerman soldiers who have volunteered to spy against their own country. 


As Mr. Howe brings out, this is different from the espionage done by the 


ce or seeing their psy- 





arn the possible implica- 
tions. A man given to extensive soul- 
searching would never volunteer for 
espionage work and what’s more he 
would not last two hours in it. It is 
perfectly clear, or it was to me, that 
Happy had qualms of conscience about 
sending information to the Americans 
so that they could bomb and destroy 
German targets and German people. 
3ut Happy was the son of a doctor who 
had rejected the regime in Germany 
and had stayed out of a concentration 
camp only because doctors were so 
badly needed in Germany. Besides all 
this Happy was nineteen years at the 
time of the first adventure and my 
rather lengthy experience with nine- 
teen-year-olds makes me feel that 
Happy is a pretty good example of how 
a young man would react under similar 
conditions. 





* ¥ * 

PERHAPS THE ONLY FAULT one 
might find is that Mr. Howe brings co- 
incidence in to rescue his hero on 
several occasions. However, I am not at 
all sure that fortuitous coincidence does 
not play a substantial role in the lives of 
a great many ofus.I know it has in mine. 
Therefore I should be the last to press 
this point too far. I found Call It Trea- 
son thoroughly exciting and interesting 
as well as informative concerning the 
methods used by our intelligence serv- 
ices. Mr. Howe who spent time in the 
OSS appears to know and understand 
this type of work. His rather clipped 
writing and sparse language adds to 
the book’s effectiveness. 

This is the book which won the Chris- 
topher’s’ award of $15,000; reputedly 
the largest non-commercial award in 
the literary field. I must say that they 
picked a_ well-written and exciting 


story. 


Survey oftheSlavicWorld 


A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIC STUDIES. Edited by Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 


Harvard University Press. 753 pp. $12.50. 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. Philosophical 


Library. 1,445 pp. $15.00. 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 
HE APPEARANCE OF TWO COLLECTIVE SURVEYS of the Slavie world 


is in itself a healthy indication of 
Eurepe and of the progress of American 


awakening American interest in Eastern 


scholarship in the field of Slavic 


studies. Both volumes endeavor to cover the entire field, from the early Middle 
Aces to the present, and from Pilsen to Vladivostok. The two books, however, are 
f markedly different quality. 

The Handbook, published under the tear os 
uspices of the Rockefeller Foundation omission misprint and ample evi- 


after various delays, contains a series 
of articles on the language and litera- 
ture of each Slavic country. On the 
whole, these sketches are competent, 
except for the ‘“super-objective” treat- 
ment of Soviet literature by Ernest J. 
Simmons and the superficial accounts 
of postwar developments. 

The most brilliant contributions be- 
long to the late Prof. Samuel H. Cross 
of Harvard, and Prof. Oscar Halecki of 
Fordham. It is regrettable that the 
editors did not include articles on other 
phases of culture and on socio-economic 
developments, and that they did not 
secure the services of other top scholars 
in this country such as Professors 
Michael Karpovich, Roman Jakobson, 
Philip E. Mosely, and George Ver- 
nadsky. While by no means a textbook 
or even a suitable introduction for the 
layman, the Handbook is a welcome 
compendium of sketches, with useful 
bibliographies, on topics ranging from 
primitive Slavic culture to Lusatian 
literature. 

* oy a 

UNFORTUNATELY, the Slavonic 
Encyclopedia must be classed as an 
utter failure. Not only is the result 
disappointing: it is outright misleading. 
To put the matter bluntly, the con- 
tributors to this work seem to include 
men of four pro-Soviet 
apologists; extreme Ukrainian nation- 
alists; incompetents; and a smattering 
of men of high quality, whose contribu- 
tions are lost in the forest of factual 
errors, distortions, misrepresentations, 


categories: 
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Allan Dane is a frequent contrib- 
utor to educational and political 
magazines. 
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dence of confusion. Soviet opposition 
leaders, such as Bukharin, Zinoviev, 
and Kamenev, and writers out of the 
Kremlin’s favor, such as Pasternak and 
Babel, are not listed. But Louis Adamic, 
Danny Kaye (“David Kaminski”) and 
Max Lerner are. Among others miss- 
ing are Alexander Blok, S. T. Aksakov, 
and Ivan Turgenev. A pro-Soviet in- 
terpretation is given on Moscow’s 
policy toward nationalities, women and 
economic development. The style is 
highly subjective throughout. Minor 
and unimportant Soviet artists are 
given endless space. A number of per- 
sonalities, such as Gogol and Tchai- 
kovsky, are also listed under Ukrainian 
forms of their names: “Hohol, Mykola, 
Ukrainian writer,’ and “Chaykovsky, 
Petro, Ukrainian composer.” In gen- 
eral, the Ukraine and Ukrainians are 
unfairly overrepresented. It is regret- 
table that a man of the stature of Pro- 
fessor Roucek should have lent his 
name to the editorship of such a worth- 
less enterprise. 
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Our Many Race Problems 


DISCRIMINATION AND NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE, R. M. Mac- 
Iver, editor. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 1949. $2.00. 


Reviewed by 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


N THE GROWING LITERA- 

TURE about the race problem 

and discrimination in the United 
States, this is an interesting and 
important contribution. It is a short 
book, edited by Robert M. Maclver, 
distinguished political scientist of 
Columbia University. The essays 
of which the volume consists were 
originally given as lectures in a 
series delivered at the Institute for 
Religion and Social Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

This reviewer found the chapter by 
Robert Merton on “Discrimination and 
the American Creed” of particular in- 
terest. Mr. Merton classifies the white 
population of the United States gen- 
erally into four categories which he 
lables the “unprejudiced non-discrimi- 
nator,” the “unprejudiced discrimi- 
nator,” the “prejudiced non-discrimi- 
nator” and the “prejudiced discrimi- 
nator.” He notes that in different com- 
munities the relative size of these four 
groups differs a good deal. He points 
out that the first and last of these are 
more or less adamant, polar elements, 
and that it is the two center groups 
which are most susceptible to per- 
suasion and the general climate of 
opinion 

The “unprejudiced discriminator,” on 
the other hand, is likely to go along 
with discrimination in a community 
where it is the pattern even though 
he may not believe in it; whereas 
the “prejudiced non-discriminator” jis 
likekly to go along with a more toler- 
ant attitude if he finds that most of 





his neighbo: or those with whom he 
must do business—take that position. 
tf > 


Robert J. Alexander teaches soci- 


ology at Rutgers University. 
, -) 
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National Executive Committee. A 
motion by James Oneal is being voted 
upon by mail by the N. E. C. rewording 
a proposition offered by Oneal and Alt- 
shuler to be placed on the referendum 
dealing with Unity and which will be 
voted upon in December. . . . Debs Day 
Celebration, at W. C. Lyceum, Newark, 
N. J. Joint auspices S. D. F., J. S. V., 
and S. P., Saturday, Nov. 26, 8 p. m. 
+ « « Lakewood, N. J. Debs Dinner, 
auspices Socialist Party, speakers 
August Claessens and others, Saturday, 
November 12. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Annual Eugene V. Debs Dinner. A 
large crowd is expected at the Debs 
Dinner this Sunday, Oct: 30, 6 p. m., at 
Hotel Henry Hudson, 353 West 67 St., 
New York, Speakers: Frank Crosswaith, 





This type of analysis of the Negro 
problem—which is, of course, essen- 
tially a whjte man’s problem—is in- 
genious and thought-provoking. 

Milton R. Konvitz has an interesting 
chapter on “Discrimination and the 
Law” in which he comments upon the 
devious ways in which the courts have 
tended to handle the problem of race 
relations and discrimination. He notes 
the hesitancy of the courts to face the 
issue squarely, and claims that whether 
deciding for or against discrimination, 
the jurists are inclined to use ex- 
traneous and simetimes far-fetched 
arguments to support their case. 

There are several articles in this 
book concerning the impact of the race 
attitudes of the United States on our 
foreign relations. Roger Baldwin dis- 
cusses their effect on our relations with 
the Far East, and Adolf Berle, Jr., 
deals with discrimination and the Good 
Neighbor Policy. This is an angle of 
our race problem which is not dis- 
cussed frequently enough and is one 
of which Americans should be made 
more conscious. Even many who are 
themselves prejudiced might be made 
to understand the danger which 1s 
involved in our racism when it runs 
into contact with self-governing na- 
tions whose inhabitants’ pigmentation 
is a bit darker than ours. Its effects 
cannot be overestimated. 

Discrimination and National Wel- 
fare contains a number of other inter- 
esting pieces by Ira Reid, Elmo Roper, 
Robert Weaver, Theddore Bramel4, 
Herbert Northrup and John La Farge 
on various other phases of the prob- 
lem. It is a book which should be of 
considerable interest to those who are 
vitally concerned with the race prob- 
lem in the United States—perhaps of 
more interest to those who have not 
themselves come very closely into con- 
tact with the problem or read very 
much in the field, than to those with 
more experience. It is the kind of book 
which every American who takes his 
citizenship seriously should look at. 


News 


Abraham Miller, Israel Feinberg, Al- 
gernon Lee, Louis P. Goldberg, Louis 
Yagoda. Toastmaster, Meyer Leven- 
stein. Music by String Trio. Speeches 
will be broadcast over WEVD, 9:30 to 
10:00 p. m. . . .Williamsburgh Forum, 
opens Oct. 23, 12 o’clock, and every 
Sunday thereafter at 244 Havemeye1 
St., Bklyn. August Claessens speaks 
weekly on important international, na- 
tional and local questions. Auspices: 
Liberal Party 4th and 14th A. D. Kings 
County Women's Committee, 
S. D. F.: Luncheon in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Silverberg, Wednesday, Nov. 
9, 12.30 p. m. at 7 East 15 St., N. Y. C. 
3... . Social Democratic Youth presents 
Eugene Talmadge who will speak on 
“Scandinavia Tries the Mixed Econ- 
omy,” Friday, Nov. 4, at 8:30 p. m., 7 
East 15 St., N. Y. C. 3. 
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Between Issues 


Silver Anniversary bells will ring for The New Leader next year! 
Watch for the big Anniversary Dinner, at the Waldorf-Astoria, oy 
Friday evening, March 3. 


New Leader features are still tops on the reprint Hit Parade. Ivan Herben’s 
article on Czechoslovakia went into every Scripps-Howard newspaper in the 
country recently. 





European papers are very eager to quote us... Count Heinrich Voy 
Einsiedel’s dramatic I Was a Red Junker has turned up in three French — ang 
eighteen German! —- journals so far, . 


Even the Far East wants its share of New Leader notables. David Shub’s 
book, Lenin: A Biography, and three works on Soviet Russia by David Dallin 
will make their debuts in Japanese before long. 


Have you been foilowing the fine, dramatic write-ups of the Lake County 
Florida, “Little Scottsboro Case” in the New York Post? ... Well, it was 
your New Leader which first broke that story —and tipped the POST to it! 
Post reporter-in-charge Ted Poston orchided us accordingly . . . 
on the case called by Vincent Sheean. 








at a conferénce 


Never underestimate an NL literary feature, either: That provocative 
critique, Celine Again, by Ramon Sender, will be included in the next New 
Directions Anthology! 


Turning from literary lights to spotlights: YOU can see Katherine Cornell 
in That Lady at The New Leader Theatre Party on Tuesday evening, December 
13. Advance reviews and the demand for our tickets are both warm . .. s9 
you'd better act! 


Literature funds of our Public Libraries go under the razor each season. 
You can help them—and us—by sending in the name of any library in your 
area which doesn’t have The New Leader in its reading rooms. Well go on 
from there. ... Lots of our old friends have been checking their local libraries 
for years ... and bringing us new friends! 
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Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. Please send me a GIFT PREMIUM copy of Max Eastman$ 
latest book, “Enjoyment of Living.” 
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Jane Pickens plays the title role 
in “Regina,” Marc Blitzstein’s 
musical drama. 
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MARTIN - PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


South Pacific 
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mic by RICHARD RODGERS ? | 
tues by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
(SCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Aéapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN — 
& Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
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| ALAN LADD FILM NEXT ¢ 
| AT PARAMOUNT 
| For its 23rd anniversary at- 
| traction the New York Paramount 
Theatre has booked “Chicago} 
Deadline.” The film, starring Alan | 
Ladd, will follow the current 
“Red, Hot and Blue,” opening | 
Wednesday, November 2nd. It; 
will be the 732nd screen attrac- | 
tion to play at the Paramount 
since the inaugural show on No- 
vember, 1926, the total films play- 
ing to a combined audience of 
70 million persons. Pictures show- 
ing record ten-week engagements | 
were “Going My Way” and “Lady 
| in the Dark.” Bing Crosby holds 
the longest in person run with 14 
| straight weeks. 
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No. M’ Lady! 


UT OF ENGLAND has come a satire the English have been 
QO relishing. (Yes, M’ Lord, by W. Douglas Home. Directed by 

Colin Chandler. Presented by Lee and J. J. Shubert and 
Linnit and Dunfee, by arrangement with John Krimsky. At the 
Booth Theatre.) Even after one grows accustomed to the shushurrant 
speech of A. E. Matthews, the play is one that will more intensely 
interest our oversea neighbors. Surely the final sudden mention and 
quick explanation of “The Chiltern Hundreds’— which gave the play 
' its London name—should have been deleted here! 


| “LOST BOUNDARIES” 

HELD OVER AT BROOKLYN 

STRAND THEATRE 
“Lost Boundaries.” 





Louis de The aristocracy of England—imbred 


out of brains, and taxed 

Yara Bernette will play a piano} Rochemont’s Film Classics pro-| out of everything but land—are kidded in this play—by no means 

recital at Carnegie Hall on | duction of the great Readers gently, but not unkindly. Indeed, one wonders whether there’s not 
Wed. evening, Nov. 2nd. | Digest story, which is currently | . 


, ; a symbolical significance in the fact that, at the end, the aristocracy 
| playing to capacity audiences at} 


| the Fabian Brooklyn Strand Thea- } 


seem still on top—by virtue of the wealth of an American girl. 
“EVERYBODY DOES !T’ ltre, will begin a third rgcord- The ups and downs of young Lord Pym, candidate for Parliament 
ROXY’S NEW FILM | breaking week starting this Fri-| first on the Conservative then on the Labor platform, candidate for 
The gay new show at the Roxy | gay, October 28th. Beatrice Pear-| matrimony with both the maidservant and the millionairess, make 
Theatre includes ae sted 20th | son and Mel Ferrer are starred | for good satire. The picture of befuddled old Lister, the Earl, how- 
Century-Fox comedy, “Everybody | With Richard Hylton, Susan Doug- | ever, is on the comic cartoon level but the superb playing of A. E. 


trays the Falcon will also be re- 
tained for a third week. 


Waters, famous stage and screen | 
personality, and Mary 3eth | 
Hughes and David Street, stars | 


ning, in a play that has lost a deal of its pungency in the trip across 
the ocean. 


Does It,” starring Paul Douglas,|}.,. . Ni seat ue ‘meen. z : : 
I eresll Caleste Holm yay las and Canada Lee. The asso-| yatthews in the role is a pleasure to watch. Diane Hart as the 
zinda Darnell, Celeste Holm anc} ciate feature, “Search for Dan- - 5 5 scar ies : eg er aed kent 
Charles Coburn, and the colorful } * in which John Calvert por maid, Hugh Kelly as Pym, and George Curzon as a butler com- 
. ’ . ser,” | rhich . alver - ' 
new stage show headed by Ethel | S : | pounded of Malvolio and Jeeves, also add to the pleasures of an eve- 
' 
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FABIAN'S 
BROOKLYN 


FLATBUSH 
or NEVINS 


TR 
Fox 
Gary Cooper 
“TASK FORCE” 


plus “JACKPOT JITTERS” 
with Jiggs and Maggie 


“Everybody Does It” again| 


One OF THE MORE CASUAL outpourings of Shakespeare’s 
teams the stars Paul Douglas and} 


genius, Twelfth Night, is still a joyous theatre evening. When Orsino 
began his opening speech, at the Empire Theatre (Twelfth Night, 
presented by Roger Stevens), one felt shudderingly that here was 
another rhetorical rendering, professorially directed. Thankfully, 
the rest of the cast dispelled this impression, with grace and charm 
and humor lifting the evening. 








discovered baritone, and a beau- 
tiful opera singer. 


THEATER PARTIES| © 


i FIRST BROOKLYN SHOWING! 


All trade unions and fra- | FABIAN'S STRAND Es 
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Frances Reid brings a winsome archness to Sebastian’s role — 
| Viola the maid peeping alluringly through the masculine accoutre- 
ments. To her, beauteous Nina Foch, as Olivia, made comely foil, 
Arnold Moss was a delight as Malvolio, tickling the ribs and satisfy- 





ternal organizations mp BROOKLYN Set eee eae 
queted hata plansing . mira The sensational true story of a 
tre parties to do so through 


| family who lived a lie for 20 years:J | ing the mind. His reading of the letter — “and some have greatness 
Bernard Feinman, Manager | “LOST BOUNDARIES” thrust upon them” — for example, was superb, his voice dropping 
of the NEW LEADER THE- || Bxpcatrice PEARSON - Mel FARRAR | 2S though in awe at the prospect of his own thus attained greatness. 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. | Bpius John Calvert as the Falcon in§ | AS the singing clown, Teste, Harry Townes was a mingling of deft- 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New || “Search for Danger” acs ans pleecentecaytwe. = =— - ae 
Leader Theatrical Depart- || a Such players, intelligent direction by Valentine Windt (brought 


|to New York from last spring’s Drama Festival at Ann Arbor) — 
and Shakespeare — make the current Twelfth Night any night’s good 
faring. 


ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Awenican AUDIENCES have seen too little of the work of 
August Strindberg, whom many critics on the continent of Europe 
prefer to Ibsen. There are a poetry and a power in Strindberg’s 
plays that make for permanence. He wrote many of them out of 
an anguished personal need, which drove him, in life, zigzagging 
along the brink of insanity, but which in his great dramas burne 
| through to searing art. One of these great plays is The Father, now 
being given vivid production by “Studio 7” at the Provincetown 
Theatre. 

Written in 1 The Father mgves with swift intensity and mod- 
ern speed through the pressures of married life, until the weaker 
| in the marital strife succumbs. At a small-town army post, the 
| Captain—an intelligent man, interested in science—wants to send 
| his daughter to the city, to study and become a teacher. The women 
| of the house—his superstitious mother-in-law, his pious nurse, and 

his wife—want her to stay with him. In a portrait etched in the 
acid of his soul, Strindberg shows us a woman, the wife Laura, com- 
pletely ruthless in her quest of power. She turns everyone against 
her husband, the Captain, with questioning of his mental state, until 
his exasperation seems to justify her words. With diabolical cun- 
ning, with twisted lies—-one story to exasperate the Ceptain, one to 
help the doctor read insanity through that ire—she wears out her 
husband completely, until he is muffled in a straitjacket, and beats 
his fury into death. 

The vigor and command of The Father, in its production on Mac- 
dougal Street, have reawakened prospects of a Broadway produc- 
tion, in this, Strindberg’s centennial year. The plevers mentioned 
for the uptown production, outstanding stars though they be, seem 
to me poorly chosen for the parts. I recommend a visit to the cur- 
rent production of “Studio 7,” which is deservedly playing to packed 

‘houses. Ward Costello gives a bitter intensity to the Captain, who 
knows that he is fighting a battle for his will, his very sanity, against 
his once loving wife. Anne Shropshire makes that wife a credible 
figure: smooth, suave in her sly self-possession, winning everyone 
to her side, outwardly a much suffering, even abused creature, long 
enduring and at length regretfully taking essential steps. Only her 
husband — and the audience — see the scorpion beneath the smile. 
As the Captain’s old Nurse, Charlet Oberley carries a hard part well. 
| Since King Lear there has been no scene more harrowing than that 
in which the Nurse, believing it is for her Captain’s good, croons 
childhood memories to the broken man as, without his recognizing it, 
she slips on and ties him in the straitjacket. 

The Father is one of the most intense dramas of the past hundred 
years. In the unpretentious, understanding production of Studio 7, 
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its power and its fierce beauty are richly conveyed. 
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Work in Progress 


«| HE FIRST SESSION of the 8lst Congress 





can be summed up in few words: In the 
field of foreign affairs it did a fine job. 

In the domestic field it balked and shied and 
backed away from some of the biggest issues 
but finally, under whip and spur, came through 
with about one-fourth of what the country had 
a right to expect 

A mere list of the most important bills passed 
and not passed will tell the story. The 
North Atlantic Pact was ratified, money was 
voted to provide arms for Europe and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements were extended 
In regard to European troubles the only big 
thing we refused to do was to pass a decent bill 
to admit displaced persons 

When we get down to doing things for Amer- 
icans the list is less impressive. A farm price 
support bill was passed. So was a minimun 
wage bill. Rent control was taken care of in 
Housing was provided fot 
The Hoover Com 
mission plan for reorganization of the executive 


half-hearted way 


somewhat more adequately 


in a rather lack- 


department was followed uj; 
adaisical fashion 


The long list of things left undone makes ver 


sad reading. Not one of the President’s civil 
rights bills got anywhere. Health insurance 
ealled forth a hot discussion, but that is about 
all. The Taft-Hartley Bill remains on the book 
Taxes were not increased to cover the expense 
which were voted. No provision was made fi 
federal aid to education 


THOUGH SO MUCH has been left for future 
accomplishment, the President and his Congres 
sional leaders have abundant reasons for cheer- 
fulness. They got on the books a number ot 
measures which stand for what they mean by 
“Fair Deal.” “They fought hard. They showed 
clearly what sort of men they are and what 
sort of things they want. They go back to the 
country with a record of having battled 

The Republicans, on the contrary, seem to 
realize that they are going home under a cloud 
In the beginning they seemed to have all of the 
advantages. With the support of the Dixiecrats 
they could veto practically any Democratic pro- 
posal, and did veto many. The others they held 
up to the last ditch. Now they stand before the 
country with a reputation something like that 
of Mr. Vishinsky in the Assembly of the United 
Nations. We know what they afe against. We 
have but dim notions as to what they are for 

Kicking up dust on the floor of Congress is 
lots of fun. But when the dust has finally set- 
tled and folks find out what has been going on. 
the game has its disappointments. One of them 
is the discovery that sound and fury get vou few 
votes. We are waking up to a strange fact. The 
Republicans, who have always regarded them- 
selves as the smoothest of politicians, have 
somewhere along the way, lost their cunning 
President Truman goes into 1950 with all the 
advantages. 








Where the News Ends 


Outlaw the 


Communists? 





HE CONVICTION OF THE ELEVEN na- 
tional leaders of the American Communist 
party raises the larger question whether 
communism in this country should be outlawed. 
It is true that the defendants were charged as 
individuals with violating the specific provi- 
sions of the Smith Act. But the language of 
this act is pretty sweeping 
“It shall be unlawful.” the act reads, “for 
any person knowingly or wilfully to advo- 
cate, abet, advise or teach the duty. neces- 
sity, desirability or propriety of over- 
throwing any government in the United 

States by force or violence or by assassina- 

tion of any officer of such government.” 

If the convictions of the 
defendants are upheld by the 
higher courts and the con- 
stitutionality of the Smith 
Act is affirmed, would there 
not be good cause to prose- 
cute every active member of 
the Communist party, and 
also members of other, 
smaller extremist groups 
which are committed by 
their philosophy to believe 
in the violent overthrow of the existing order? 

Considerations of this kind make me divided 
in my reaction to the outcome of the protracted 
trial in New York. The conduct of the trial, I 
think, was admirable. There was a strong 
prima facie case against the defendants under 
the Smith Act. 











THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, John 
F. X. McGohey, omitted demagogic mob appeals 
and developed his case with dignity, restraint 
and relentless logic. He handled his mountain 
He caught the defendants 
lving so often that after this trial the most 
naive person should understand why it is im- 
possible for decent people to cooperate with 
Communists, and for free governments to place 
the slightest trust in any Soviet promise -or 


of evidence well 


verbal assurance. 

Judge Medina conducted the case with fair- 
ness and dignity, in the face of gross, continuous 
and systematic provocation which found a well- 
deserved rebuke in the sentencing of defense 
for contempt of court. The mere length 
of the trial, spun out over nine months, is an 
indication that the defendants were given every 
opportunity to use, and abuse, every legal 
method of proving their innocence. 


counsel 


Just because the trial was fairly conducted. 
it seems safe to say that there is no sympathy 
for these leaders of Stalin’s fifth column except 
among the small minority of Communists and 


By William Henry Chamberlin —J 





ENOUGH GROPE 
U.S. Groping in China.—Newspaper headline. 
We're waiting, we're hoping. 
We're griping. we're groping. 
And while we are gabbing 
The Commies are grabbing. 
—Richard Armour. 


SCRAP-HAPPY 


Consider, please, the current feud 
Of Army, Air, and Navy. 

And note how fearful each is lest 
The other get the gravy.... 


In all three services, it seems, 
In view of recent griping, 

One type of warfare’s common now— 
Just plain, old-fashioned sniping. 


Richard Armour. 






























































fellow-travelers. They were given no chance 
to pose authentically as martyrs. They were 
shown up again and again not as leaders of 
any broad, generous movement of revolt, but as 
comic-opera conspirators and petty cheats, 
Why, then, the misgivings which I feel abpy 
the possible effects of the precedent set by 
this trial? 


THESE MISGIVINGS are rooted in the fel. 
ing that the Smith Act is a sharper weapon thay 
is needed in time of peace. 

It seems reasonable to assume that all mem. 
bers of the Communist party, certainly gj 
active members, share the views of the ge 
fendants and, to the best of their ability, Haye 
participated in their activities. Should we, then, 
have thousands, or even tens of thousands of 
prosecutions? This wou!d surely go against the 
grain of American tradition. It would probably 
have the undesirable effect of exciting sym- 
pathy for the people who were being prosecuted 
on this mass scale. Yet it seems hard on grounds 
of logic to maintain that the eleven who wer 
convicted are more guilty than any discipline 
member of the Soviet fifth column in this 
country. 

I am second to no one in recognizing the 
evil threat of communism to all the values 
of American and Western civilization. But 
I do not believe that blanket repressive 
legislation, aimed at words rather than 
overt tangible acts of treason and espionage, 
sabotage and perjury (for which Commu 
nists, like everyone else, should be held to 
strict accountability) is the best means of 
dealing with this threat. 

This does not mean that I favor a do-nothing 
policy in this important question. By all means 
keep Communists and their fanatical fringe o 
sympathizers out of public service, tighten the 
laws dealing with overt acts of betrayal, keep 
up a constant drumfire of publicity against 
pro-Communist organizations and _ publications, 
strengthen FBI vigilance. But to put in jail 
everyone who sympathizes with Lenin's and 
Stalin’s views on violent revolution would bk 
an extravagant, self-defeating policy; to exact 
verbal renunciation of these views from met 
to whom lving is second nature would be 
empty and futile. 


Off the Beam 


A SENATORIAL SUBCOMMITTEE whit 
has been investigating the scandalous methods 
used in extorting confessions in the Malmedy 
trial (mentioned in this column some time ago) 
went far off the beam in attacking the National 
Council for the Prevention of War in its recen! 
report. It fell into the error of supposing tha 
American prestige in Germany is injured nl 
by acts of brutality, but by exposures of suct 
acts. And it reached the pinnacle of absurdity 
in suggesting the existence of a fanciful scheme 
to link the Malmedy defendants with “the 
Communist forces of Europe.” 

There is indeed a danger that Stalin ma 
some day win Germany with the aid of # 
combination of Communists and ex-Nazis. Bui 
responsibility for such a disaster, should y 
occur, would certainly not be with the Nation 
Council for the Prevention of War or W 
other groups which have opposed dismantling 
and abuses in the conduct of war crimes ¢ 
It would lie with advocates of the Morgent™ 
Plan and other schemes of blind, indiscrimin® 
revenge, with all those in this country, ® 
Britain and in France who opposed and H® 
trated the one sure means of preventing ™ 
disaster: association of Germany on terms 
full equality with the free nations of Wes 
Europe. — 
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